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A Romantic New Novel 
by the Author of 


THE MASQUERADER 





KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


N flax, as in 7he Masguerader, emotions of the deepest sort are woven 

into a plot so amazing that perhaps no writer but Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton could handle it successfully. But the delicate art of 7he Masquerader 
in interest and sympathy triumphs equally in fax. Here again the author 
has made wonderful use of a powerful situation. 

It is the story of a beautiful young woman who first wins a man’s affec- 
tions while masquerading as a boy, and then wins his love while masquerad- 
ing as the boy's sister. She is a Russian princess, who has run away to escape a loveless marriage. The 
story of fax begins on the night express from Berlin to Paris. Among the passengers is a Russian boy, 
queerly dressed and evidently poor. In the same compartment with him are three men, whose curiosity he 
seems anxious to avoid. Two of them set him down at once as an anarchist, but the third-- Edward Blake, 
a cosmopolitan Irishman—is strangely drawn to him. When they arrive in Paris, Blake stops the boy and 
questions him, but is coolly repelled. Later chance throws them together again in the Place de la Concorde. 
The story of #ax is unfolded with breathless suspense. Splendid Illustrations by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Fronuspiece from ** Max"’ 


“*I HAVE WAITED ALL MY LIFE FOR THIS” 








The HERITAGE of the DESERT 


By Zane Grey 


NCE in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain upon a fresh and unknown phase of American 
life. In this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half patriarchal, half savage, intense as the 

sunglow of the desert and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. Like Beach in the Alaskan 
gold-fields, Grey has shared the wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen,.Mormons, and Navajos of the Desert country. 
His hero, saved from the desert and from “rustlers”’ by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis among the moun- y } 
tains and shares their patriarchal life. The life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmosphere fragrant 
of mountain forests. But life isa fight. The hero is marked by the “rustlers” —his romance, picturesque and beautiful as it ¢ 
is in its depth of primitive feeling, plunges him into a blood-feud characteristic of wilds where alertness and might make right. To 
avoid a hated marriage, the heroine has fled to the desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless journey through mirages and 
sand-storms and a descent into the depths of cafions. In a series of swift, tense scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling 
close. The hero, becoming a primal man, enforces the law of primal right, and then comes the calm of the oasis, the low thunder of the 














The FRUIT} GOING | MARY A 
SOME 


of DESIRE CARY |SUCCESSFUL 


; By Virginia Demarest A Romance of Strenuous Affection By Kate Lan gley Bo sh er WIFE 
James L. Ford, literary critic of By Rex Beach ; 
By G. Dorset 


the ; “ New York Herald,” an his Author of ‘‘The Silver Horde,” “The Barrier,’ 4 tells the story of little orphan 
review of this book says: “A novel ‘* The Spoilers. ’’ Mary Cary as she herself would 


which is entirely out of the common 
and will be widely read and discussed 
by avast number of men and women. 
. .. Both agree that the only union 
between men and women that pro- 
duces perfect happiness is a spiritual 
one... . A very unusual story and 
one of genuine interest as well.” 
HIS novel is written by an au- 
thor with a wide reputation in 
a particular field, who has taken an 
assumed name that the book may 
be received on its merits. A man 
and woman are forced by circum- 
stances to masquerade as husband 
and wife. The man has been pun- 
ished for a crime he did not com- 
mit. The woman, through no fault, 
has been cast off by her family. 
Comrades in misfortune, they cling 
together and learn what some will 
think the highest lesson of marriage. 
Post Svo, Cloth, $1.20 net 





[7 is curious that a writer should 

have two personalities — two 
opposite sides—curious and most 
unusual. Here is Rex Beach, 
whom we know only as the author 
of splendid stories of outdoor life. 
Now he comes before us in a new 
and surprising role as the writer 
of one of the funniest stories ever 
written. It is rollicking, gallop- 
ing, scintillating, sparkling fun 
from beginning to end—and, with- 
al, clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh 
laughter. - Trouble arises from the 
fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never 
did anything more athletic‘ than ‘ 
lead the cheering for others. — If 
you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





unburden her heart to a sympa- 
thetic listener. “And we like her, 
really like her, and we like the 
little love story she watches and 
of which she tells us.’’— Buffalo 
Express. “One of those books 
that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason 
‘Mary Cary’ is already in a fair 
way of becoming as well known as 
Mrs. Wiggs and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. “Let’s be glad for books 
like ‘Mary Cary.’ It isn’t so 
much what Mary Cary does, how- 
ever, as what she is, bless her! 
that warms the cockles of the 
chilliest,° most snugly corseted 
heart.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece in Color 
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HIS new novel is a narrative of 
heartbeats—wifehood through a 
woman's eyes. For the first time in 
fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly, 
truthfully. The girl grows into a 
woman and the woman becomes a 
wife amid the surroundings we all 
know. She tells us exactly what her 
struggle was. And she was first of 
alla poor little stenographer in New 
York. It is a thrilling life experi- 
ence from first to last. “An ex- 
traordinary story,.. . the tale of 
this woman’s life, who began as a 
typewriter and passes out of sight 
as the wife of a United States sena- 
tor. However you take it, the book 
is of first-class interest as a piece of 
work. As to its content—it is un- 
usual also, but as human and under- 
standable as the assorted Americans 
you meet on the trolley-car.” 
—New York “vening Sun, Aug. 27. 


Four Illustrations by sames Montgomery Flagg 


Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 
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MAYOR GAYNOR COMES: BACK 


After an absence of two months Mayor Gaynor returned to his desk in the City Hall last week apparently recovered 
from the wound inflicted by the bullet of his would-be assassin. He was warmly greeted by the crowd of onlookers 
that quickly assembled, and was welcomed later in the City Hall by an impromptu delegation of representative citizens 
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Comment 


The Elephant Now Goes ’Round and ’Round 

Ir is most desirable, in these piping times, to 
know where we are at. Consequently we rejoice 
in the fact that this year, in the’ State of New 
York, RoosevELT and Hearst must stand up and 
be counted. Both tried to dodge the enumeration 
by combining forces, but a cog slipped while 
Winuiam RanpoupH was on the briny deep. The 
Independence Teague suddenly became _ inde- 
pendent and, taking their leader at his word, 
placed a separate ticket in the field. A deal of 
squirming ensued, but even the adroit Mr. SHEaRN 
could find no avenue of escape. So the proud ban- 
ner bearing the unsullied names of ’OpprerR and 
*Earst is unfurled, and presently we shall know 
how many elect to huddle beneath its flapping folds. 

That is good. We have heard that particular 
army for some time. Now we are going to have 
a chance to see it, duly registered and tallied at 
the polls. Excellent! 

Was Roosevert disappointed by the unexpected 
turn in the affairs of his prospective allies? Who 
can say? Who would venture to sound the depths 
of righteous self-consciousness? All seems to 
depend upon the true status, at the present mo- 
ment, of Hearst himself. Is he a crook? That 
is the question. If he is, we spurn him. Be it 
clearly understood, we do not object to a dema- 
gogue because he is a demagogue or to a gent 
because he is a gent or to a hobble skirt because it 
is a hobble skirt, but if he or it is not on the level, 
we dine alone. If Hearst can show that he can 
deliver the goods, we shall treat him as a Coxe; 
if not, as a Lorimer. Our position, though sub- 
ject, as usual, to gross and wilful misrepresentation, 
is perfectly plain. We are irrevocably opposed to 
. dishonesty in every form. We make no distinction 
between the poor and the rich. All coons look 
alike to us when ‘they appear as grim spectres 
of corruption. Let those who take the other. side, 

“those who uphold crookedness and corruption—in 
business or in’ politics, we care not whieh—step 
forth into the open and we will meet them cheek 
by jowl and cinch ’em. 

What will happen we cannot predict with feel- 
ing of certainty. According to Mr. Exiau Root, 
speaking “by authority of the President of the 
United States,” Hearst used to be a sort of in- 
stigator of assassination and things like that. But 
times and needs have changed since he was wel- 
comed as a midnight visitor at the White House. 
He may not be even a cinchable crook now. But 
he must square his words with his deeds. That 
should be clearly understood. It doesn’t matter 
so much what his words are so long as they are 
helpful to Stimson, but they must square with 
performance and get results. Otherwise, all bets 
are off and we indignantly proceed to chew the 
rag alone. Meanwhile, let patience possess our 
souls! “Hearst has struck the key-note!” glee- 
fully shouts the blithesome Griscom. What key- 
note, nobody knows. But he has struck it, any- 
how. The only question is whether he will con- 
tinue to hit it hard. It is utterly useless to hit 
things easy. They must be hit hard. Clearly, it is 
up to Hearst to determine whether he shall find a 
place in the Only Manly Bosom. 

Meanwhile, the campaign progresses. Mr. Ezra 
D. Prentice, a former assistant in the office of 
Mr. Joun FE. Parsons and a chum of Trump 
Uersert, has been duly installed as chairman of 
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the State Committee, and the family affair seems 
complete. His published reflection to the effect 
that some difficulty may be experienced in gather- 
ing adequate funds is annoying, of course, but 
perhaps the new head of the thieving sugar con- 
cern will prove more amenable than has been an- 
ticipated. Unhappily, Mr. Prentice, or whoever 
RooseEvELT sends, will not be able to find Mr. 
Harrman or Mr. Rocers unless he transports 
himself to another sphere, but Mr. Jonn D. Arcu- 
BOLD, of generous disposition, and we assume still 
a staunch Rooseveltian, is a fit subject for an- 
other hold-up. Mr. Greorce R. SHELDON, too, is 
a liberal giver to causes which are interwoven with 
his heart-strings, and, if necessary, we have no 
doubt the members of the Union League Club 
would vote unanimously to mortgage their build- 
ing. 

So the prospects are not really so poor. The 
only thing that distresses us seriously is the re- 
port that Colonel Roosrvett’s projected whirl- 
wind tour on the rear platform of a private car 
may have to be abandoned because of lack of 
funds. That is bad. Moreover, we cannot under- 
stand it. True, the New York Central has always 
been less free and easy than the Pennsylvania in 
furnishing rum, cigars, etc., for the propagation 
of personal uplifts, but what is the matter with 
the Outlook? Have not the financial returns 
warranted its being sponged upon so far? It. 
certainly looks prosperous and happy, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that Mr. Earnest Apsorr and 
young Mr. Hownanp are becoming quite famous 
as the grateful recipients of reflected glory. Sure- 
ly Partner James StmnuMAN has not been so mean 
as to put his foot down. His stock in the Outlook 
corporation must be worth four or five times what 
it was before red blood (chiefly in the form of 
warmed-over speeches) was injected into it. Why 
doesn’t he come up? If he is going to continue 
to win renown by being a partner of a confessedly 
Honest Man and to rake in huge dividends, he 
ought to contribute something to the common good. 
Everybody else does. Dr. Lyman Asporr fur- 
nishes the fossilized moralities, Mr. Masir the 
grateful tired feeling, Mr. Hownanp, senior, the 
business acumen, Mr. Howtanp, junior, the 
requisite adoration, Mr. Earnest, the earnestness, 
and the Contributing Editor the rest, advertising 
included. Surely Brother Stmuman might con- 
tribute a private car merely as evidence of good 
faith. He might even be permitted to ride on it 
as far as Poughkeepsie if he should submit affida- 
vits proving that he is a good and not a bad cor- 
poration. We submit the suggestion in any case, 
in the hope that it will be found helpful and 
satisfying to all concerned. 


Comiort 

Why, look who’s here! 
come back. Also he says: 

Mr. HArvEy may have the consolation of knowing 
that public men cannot always remember everything 
they have said. 

We have not felt the need of consolation since 
Brother Bryan bolted the Democratic ticket. But 
we really are pleased to have him make manifest 
the source of his own inexplicable equanimity. 


Brother Bryan has 


Two Roads to Tariff Reform 

What are our real chances of getting the tariff 
revised downward on a just principle? That, 
after all, is what the fuss is about—at any rate, 
that is what it ought to be about. Let us not 
forget, in the presence of so many insurgent vic- 
tories and in the confident hope of such big Demo- 
eratic gains, that we had wonderful victories for 
tariff reform twenty years ago, but that the 
amount of actual tariff reform we got was disap- 
pointing if not negligible. The situation is mark- 
edly different now, the principal differences being 
due to the pronounced and potent tariff-reform 
movement inside the Republican party—but those 
of us who were among the people who got so ex- 
cited and felt so triumphant in the early nineties, 
and then had to put up with the Winson-GorMAN 
bill—well, we can be pardoned for wanting to 
know just how much reform we are really going 
to get, and just how we are going to get it. Let 
us see. 

There are two general proposals looking to re- 
form, both with much popular support behind 
them. If either goes through as planned, we ought 
to get something substantial. There is the Repub- 
liean proposal to secure reform through a tariff 
commission, and there is the Democratic proposal 


” to pitch in and lower duties at once. without wait- 


ing for any commission to act. Will the Demo- 
erats get control and do the job? Or will the Pro- 
gressive Republicans carry out their plan in good 


4 


faith, and effectively? Or will Democrats and 
Progressive Republicans have to work together ? 
Or will the whole thing come to nothing because 
neither crowd will be strong enough to accomplish 
anything in its own way and because they will 
not find a way to co-operate? 


The Commission Plan 

The President said in his only campaign speech 
that our present Tariff Commission is ready to 
make a preliminary report, but that he had direct- 
ed postponement until after the elections. Until 
that report is made, nothing will be known au- 
thoritatively about the commission’s work and the 
difficulties it is encountering. One hears that 
the manufacturers are refusing to give the infor- 
mation desired about the cost of production; and 
the secretary of the National Tariff Commission 
in a speech the other day took the position that we 
still need a commission “ with powers,” and there- 
by implied that the one we have got has not power 
enough. The work is difficult. It would be diffi- 
cult enough even if there were the amplest powers 
law could give. To get all the information really 
needed for dealing with some four thousand items 
intelligently and justly, and to get that informa- 
tion into shape for practical use, is a big job. To 
expect to see it all done in a few months would 
be unreasonable. If the commission can report 
to the short session schedules on, say, the wool and 
woollens and cotton schedules it will have earned 
its pay. But that a commission of experts is the 
best means yet suggested to get the information 
needed for making a scientifically protective tariff 
-—a tariff limited to the amount of protection. that 
can be demanded on the basis of differences in 
actual cost of production—is the one conclusion 
to which the present agitation seems to have 
Brought the country. If we are to stick to pro- 
tection we must have a commission, and the best 
chance we have of lower duties unless or until the 
Democrats get both Houses and the Presidency is 
through such action as may be taken in response 
to the present commission’s reports on particular 


schedules. If the next House is Democratic, there 


would seem to be a possibility, even a probability, 
that in the Senate also there will be enough lower- 
tariff votes, if they can be united, to take action. 
Writing to the Springfield Repudlican and the 
Evening Post, Mr. Grorce S. Brown, of Balti- 
more, calculates that with a Democrat in place of 
Hate, from Maine, with the assurances given that 
there will be Democrats to succeed Republicans 


from Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska, and Nevada, . 


with Insurgents succeeding Stand-patters from 
Washington and Michigan, only four or five more 
victories that may be not unreasonably expected— 
as in New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware— 
will be required to give a lower-tariff majority in 
the Senate. There is also the possibility that 
some near-Insurgent hold-over Senators will be- 
come fully Insurgent; and after next March there 
will be no AxpricH to manage the Stand-patter 
fight. 

Yes, there is a chance that something will be 
accomplished before 1913. 


What Will:the Democrats Do? 

That chance: may be lost, wholly or in part, by 
an unwise decision of Democrats not to take what 
they can get at once for the cause, but to wait un- 
til they can have things all their own way. Of 
course, what they can get at once will be in any 
ease only less protection, not an abjuring and 
overthrow of the protective system. So far as we 
know, all the Republican Progressives call them- 
selves protectionists. They claim, in fact, to be 
the true exponents of protection, since they wish 
to see it limited to its avowed objects and gov- 
erned by its avowed rules. But lower duties are 
lower duties. It does not matter what name we 
call the rose by. We ought to find it sweet, how- 
ever we get it and by whatsoever name it goes. 

This is not saying that Democrats ought to turn 
over the fight to Republicans or give up trying for 
an all hail hereafter when they can themselves de- 
cide what the future tariff policy of the country 
shall be. They ought not, however, to sacrifice to 
that-hope and aspiration any opportunity to af- 
ford immediate relief to consumers and to such 
manufacturers as the carded-wool men, who also 
suffer injustice as things are. Thoughtful and 
conscientious Democrats will also bear in mind 
that there are differences of opinion among them- 
selves as to the ideal way to handle the tariff; that 
they need to get together and settle their differ- 
ences and work out a practical plan before charg- 
ing themselves with the entire responsibility. This 
they can hardly do until they have another nation- 
al convention. But they can begin to do it now. 























‘They can accomplish much by way of clarifying 
their own ideas during the sessions of Congress 
before the summer of 1912. Their leaders will 
do well to lead them along’ that line instead of 
attempting to play politics by rejecting what may 
come in the form of gifts from the Greeks. Let those 
leaders understand that it will not be enough to 
carry their States this autumn and win the House 
and make the strong tide of reaction stronger still. 
The highest and most essential function of leader- 
ship is not so much to win victories as to deserve 
them and to follow them up with real services to 
the country. 


Did We Do It? 

Said the late Henry W. Gravy: “ France, Bra- 
zil—these are our victories. The uplifting force of 
the American idea is under eyery throne on earth.” 
Perhaps he put it too strongly, but’ he was right. 
It is the success in America that does more than 
anything else to recommend the Democratic prin- 
ciple. That success is no doubt much plainer in 
things material than it is, even yet, in the matter 
of the purity and effectiveness of our national and 


- State governments. But we have held together; 


we have grown more rather than less Democratic; 
and meanwhile we have made a tremendous lot of 
money and built big railroads and cities and se- 
cured for the great majority of our people more 
comfort and a higher standard of living than other 
peoples—matching class with class—seem to en- 
joy. We have our troubles, and at times many of 
us feel that our case is far from proved. But to 
most observers from without we seem an excellent 
advertisement of our political ideas. Portugal 
had a bad government and a heavy debt and her 
people were thoroughly mad. They might in any 
case have risen against their reigning house. But 
the American idea was one of the forces which 
uprooted that throne also. 


The Portuguese Programme 

The upset seems to have started with the 
minimum of bloodshed and disturbance. The 
navy being strongly republican and the army 
largely so, the armed opposition was comparatively 
feeble. An incompetent young King and a Queen- 
Mother ‘who governed him could do nothing for 
themselves, 2nd are not likely to get any outside 
help in regaining their power over a disgusted 
people. President THEropHILe Braaa, the head of 
the provisional government, has been a professor 
of history and philosophy, and appears to be a fit 
representative of the forces that have brought about 
the revolution. His purpose and that of his col- 
leagues seem to be nothing more than to provide 
a modern, economical, and progressive government, 
under which Portugal can develop her resources, 
which are very considerable, educate her people, 
and get what is lawfully coming to her in the com- 
petitions of the nations. It is planned that the 
provisional government shall last at least three 
months, until elections can be held. The chief 
points of the government’s programme are declared 
to be: 


First, the development of public instruction and 
national defences on land and sea; second, administra- 
tive decentralization; third, colonial autonomy ; fourth, 
to guarantee fundamental liberties by judicial power; 
fifth, expulsion of monks and nuns; sixth, obligatory 
civil registration; seventh, lay instruction; eighth, 
separation of church and state; and, ninth, the 
strengthening of the credit and finance of the country. 

All these intentions look worthy to the Ameri- 
can observer except the fifth. To the harrying 
of monks and nuns he will demur, and wish for 
fuller information as to the need of expelling 
them. An anti-clerical government he can under- 
stand, but a persecuting government he will dis- 
trust. Religious liberty, however, in such a coun- 
try as Portugal does not come ready made. The 
Church fights to hold its own, and the revolution- 
ists fight the Church as the enemy of secular edu- 
cation and representative government. 


Exit Governor Hughes 

Governor Hucues resigned his office last week, 
retiring with the greatest reputation that has been 
won in the Governorship of any State since 
Grover CLEVELAND moved from Albany to Wash- 
ington. With some of his policies many thought- 
ful men have disagreed, but only a little coterie 
of Republican State bosses will deny the efficiency 
of his two administrations, or the great service he 
has done the people of New York in demonstrat- 
ing what it means to have a first-class man in the 
Governor’s office. 

Mr. Hueues has raised the standard of public 
service in this State. Whoever follows him as 
Governor after New-year’s will find his work 
harder because of the standard set by Hucues, but 
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easier because of HuGues’s demonstration that 
the people of the State are ready to support an up- 
right and able Governor against all the selfish 
interests that he may antagonize. 

Without regard to party, the people of New 
York are proud of Governor Hucues and grateful 
to him for his labors in their service. Their high 
regard and respect will follow him to Washington 
and to a service there which they are confident 
will be as useful to the whole country as the labors 
he relinquishes have been to the people of his 
State. 


. Godspeed the Patriot 

It isn’t the megaphone, but the telephone, that 
is being worked to the advantage of Senator 
ALBERT JEREMIAH Bevertpce in Indiana. As we 
read in the public prints: 

About four miles out of Vevay, as the Senator’s 
party passed a vine-covered cottage near the roadside, 
a woman in the doorway called to some one in the 
house, “ Mary, BEVeRIDGE has just gone by.” From 
that time on at every farmhouse the people were out 
and the Senator received a wave of the hand or thé 
swing of a hat or a word of cheer. MAry in the vine- 
covered cottage had evidently notified the neighbors, 
and each country home was a despatcher’s office to 
telephone the word. ; 


So all along the line. Whenever a forerunner 
appears down the dusty road, a Mary or a MartHa 
rushes to the telephone to notify the folks ahead, 
then hastily changes her apron and takes her 
place on the piazza to view the procession. Pres- 
ently the Senator himself looms against the 
horizon, gracefully elongated in a home-made 
motor-car and seems likely to be toted past. But 
no! A peremptory “Stop!” fetches the shaffer 
(as they call him in the Hoosier State) to his 
senses, the brakes grind, the car grunts and halts 
at the hitching-post, and the Senator, lightly 
descending, steps up the path, happily smiling, 
hat in hand. Sometimes he feeds his face dexter- 
ously with a knife. Having done so at one 
stopping-place without so much as wrinkling his 
Prince Albert coat, he paused, as it were, in deep 
meditation, then suddenly, while silence reigned, 
stepped firmly, but gently so that he might not 
wake up the baby, to the kitchen door and, turn- 
ing the knob— 

Senator BeEverIpDGE pushed past the big range, 
steered clear of the pots, pans, and kettles, and ex- 
tended his hand to the astonished lady. She hur- 
riedly wiped her hand on her ample apron and timidly 
took the extended hand of the Senator. “ Madam,” he 
said, “I wish to thank you for as good a meal as I 
ever sat down to. I’d like to have the recipe for that 
salad.” 

So runs the veracious chronicle, though frankly 
we suspect that he said “receipt” instead of 
“recipe.” Anyhow, we have no doubt that he 
got it from the flustered lady and proceeded bow- 
ingly on his way. It was a pretty episode and 
well recounted by the young man who accom- 
panies the Senator. The natural inference, too, 
is that the Senator is getting along very well, al- 
though an Indiana cousin of ours told us only last 
week that you never can tell much about the pros- 
pects of a man who lives in the hearts of the peo- 
ple until the voting begins. For ourselves, in any 
case, we subscribe heartily to the noble sentiment 
inscribed upon the banner of civic rightness: and 
undaunted courage. 

Good luck to Atpert J! 


Sauce for the Gander? 

We favor the enactment of a law making it a felony 
to participate in any combination or conspiracy to 
blacklist employees.—The Hearst League Platform. 


How about employers? Is conspiracy to black- 
list, or boycott, employers also to be a felony with 
the Hearst League’s approval ? 


Father Vaughan 

Father Brernarp Vaucuan, London preacher, 
has been and gone. He came by way of the St. 
Lawrence and went by way of New York. He 
preached in Montreal and elsewhere in Canada, 
and in New York. The burden of his discourses 
was that we are living in a very alarming period 
of time and going headlong to the bow-wows; that 
Protestantism is tottering on its last legs, and that 
parents do very ill to regulate the number of their 
children. Protestantism led, he declared, to pagan- 
ism, and the future of the United States rested, 
in his opinicn, entirely with its Roman Catholic 
citizens. 

We suspect that it was not entirely without 
relief that our Roman Catholic brethren saw their 
noted London preacher get aboard his ship and sail 
away. He has energy and a considerable gift of 
exhortation, and drew crowds and was fully re- 
ported in the papers. We wish, for his sake, that 
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he might have stayed on with us, and preached 
much more, and seen his discourses in print. It 
is very instructive to a voluble speaker who in- 
clines to sensationalism, to see his discourses in 
print, and know that they are being widely read 
by critical readers and weighed line by line. 

As to the relative duration of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches, which is one sub- 
ject to which he gave attention, it is worth noting 
that in the Episcopal Convention at Cincinnati a 
strong element favors dropping the word “ Prot- 
estant ” from the name of that Church. The Prot- 
estant Church ought sometime to cease to be 
Protestant because its protest has been accom- 
plished. But when that comes to pass the Roman 
Catholic Church will have ceased to be Roman. 
In the light of proceedings now in progress in the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe, Protestants 
may be excused for thinking that that consum- 
emation does not seem to be impossibly remote. A 
contemporary observes: 

Paris hears from Rome that two of the twelve 
cardinals to be named November 21st will be French. 
The other ten will be Italians, which seems to be about 
the ratio prescribed’ by St. Peter. 

There can be few countries left in which it is 
not matter for speculation how long a _ great 
Church, strong in a score of countries, and which 
claims nearly twenty million communicants in the 
United States alone, will continue to be ruled by a 
close corporation of Italians. 


Mr. Hearst as a Humorist 

Mr. Hearst’s ingenuity has been a good deal 
tried this time to find suitable reasons for de- 
clining to support the Republican ticket. His 
papers having come out strong for Stimson, the 
Independence League nominated somebody else. 
That muddled things a good deal, but Mr. Hearsr, 
when he got ashore, accepted the League’s action, 
and wants to know in large type how any one 
can support the action of a convention of which 
the permanent chairman was Exiitu Roor? Mr. 
RooseEvE.t he discloses to have been a mere make- 
shift and mask at Saratoga. “What kind of a 
radical reform Republican convention is it,” he 
asks, “in which Mr. Roosrvetr occupies the little 
position of temporary chairman, and Mr. Roor 
the big position of permanent chairman?’ He 
answers that such a convention won’t wash. 

We admire and approve his conclusion; still 
more the humor of his argument. But for what 
is he saving the Colonel, that he is so tender of 
him ? 


Mayor Gaynor 

There is no man in publie life that so baffles 
the analysis of his contemporaries as Mayor 
Gaynor. He seems an entirely different pattern 
of man from any in the public view. “I do not 
pretend to understand him,” is the common re- 
mark of persons interested in him’ as Mayor of 
New York and as a conspicuous Democrat. 

One thing that has come to be appreciated since 
the Rochester convention, and was plainly stated 
in the Mayor’s letter to Mr. Creeuman, written 
on September 25th and given to the papers last 
Saturday, is that the Mayor is by no means 
recovered yet from the damage done him by the 
assassin’s bullet. No one will get encouragement 
in picking any unnecessary fights with the Mayor 
while his energies are still impaired by conse- 
quence of his wound. 


Comparative Evils 

Next to the drink curse, the carrying of pistols in 
our country is the greatest evil.—Washington Post. 

Neither of them is the greatest evil. — HARpPeErR’s 
WEEELY. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 17, rg10. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Granting the Washington Post missed the mark 
when it came to the carrying of pistols, but if they 
did not hit the bull’s-eye “ plum in the centre” when 
they called the drink curse the greatest evil of the coun- 
try, the writer is mistaken, and he is greatly mistaken 
if his view is not shared by nine-tenths of the people 
of this couttry. If the editor of HArper’s WeErKLY 
can trace more deviltry from any other curse, let us 
know what it is. I am, sir, : 

RYERSON W. JENNINGS. 


The “drink” curse is a secondary evil, not en- 
titled to a place in the first rank along with, say, 
the love of money. 


A Statesman Studious 

A venturesome reporter who went to interview 
Senator JoHn Kean found the statesman reading 
Wooprow Witson’s History of the American 
People. We had hoped much from the campaign 
of education now under way in New Jersey, but 
our fondest expectations never rose to such a 
height as this. God give him understanding! 








The Literary Man 


THERE is much discussion nowadays upon the right 
of the literary man to exist. The weight of opinion 
seems to be upon the side of the literary man being 
obliged to make his right just like other men. We 
never hear outcries as to the rights of a clothier or 
a haberdasher. We never go about bemoaning the 
difficulties of making a living out of selling socks; 
or crying, here is a man of taste, pre-eminently fitted 
for the selling of socks; he would like to have better, 
more wearable socks, of faster colors, in the world, 
and if the world would but give him leisure, oppor- 
tunity, and a good start, he would reform the whole 
trade in socks. But literature being a rarer and more 
precious gift than garments, we are continually sub- 
jected to a revival of these questions: has the literary 
man a right to live and how well is he to live; and 
who is to decide how literary he is, and how valuable 
his product? 

Editors and publishers do their best to decide these 
questions, but they are human and fallible. Moreover, 
they, too, are running a business for their living and 
not wholly for magnanimity or philanthropy. If they 
have a general leaning toward books that will sell and 
opinions that will not offend they cannot be severely 
blamed. They are adapting themselves to the world 
as they find it. Moreover, they are human and are 
fallible. They do not always know where real litera- 
ture begins and sham concoctions end. The critics 
and the public, especially in our own land, where 
education is cheap and easy, do little to help them 
judge. But it is not all a modern, and certainly not 
an American, condition. SHELLEY’s and BROWNING’S 
publishers would doubtless have been proud and glad 
to have published the works of these great writers 
and to have paid the authors and advertised the wares, 
had they had the faintest notion of the value of the 
work. The truth is the publishers did not recognize 
it as great any more than the people. SHELLEY him- 
self never knew he was a great poet. He knew that 
he eared to write, and he wrote; but to the last he 
rated himself below that noisy rhetorician, Byron, 
whose works sold. BrowNnine lived so long that to- 
ward the last he saw himself recognized, studied, and 
even paid. Kerars died in the midst of the struggle. 
Joun Davipson gave up the game. He was handi- 
capped by disease, and the struggle was too great for 
him. JAMES. THOMSON, another great poet, of the gen- 
eration of SWINBURNE and MeEreEpITH, died a miserable 
death; and his works live to-day by reason of the 
generous efforts of that literary publisher, Bertram 
DopELL. FRANCIS THOMPSON, unquestionably the 
greatest of the later Victorians, had contracted an 
incurable disease from starvation and exposure, and 
was subsisting on such pennies as he could earn by 
holding cab-horses in front of theatres, when he was 
rescued by Mr. Witrrep MEYNELL. But then this poet 
had the worst form of what is known as “artistic 
temperament.” When he sent out his wonderful poems 
to editors he frequently forgot to say who wrote them 
or where they were sent from. Of the many editors _ 
who received them, at different times, Mr. MryNne.Lu 
was the only one who at once discovered their rare 
and wonderful quality and was willing, by means of 
the postmark on the envelope, to trace and find the 
poor poet, and then lift him up to save him. But 
for one poet who weathers the blast, there must be 
a number, each time, who go under. The truth is, 
great poetry or great literature, of any sort, is wanted 
in this rough and ready world only in very limited 
quantities; and it takes time and good luck both for 
great work to be recognized. Usually a man capable 
of great product must die, or at any rate live to a 
great old age, before he gains recognition. Moreover, 
he must be prepared to live very modestly. STEvEN- 
soN, himself one of the most popular and beloved of 
writers, warned those following in his footsteps that 
they must be content to be very diligent and live on 
something less than a small clerk’s salary, and though 
he lived himself to see his talents bring him in a very 
good living, that was largely because he learned to 
look at the market, and produce what the market de- 
manded. SHAKESPEARE did the like, and though he 
made a good living, it will not be denied that what he 
wrote was literature. But SHAKESPEARE was.a fairly 
good man of business, and he also knew how to carry 
his wares to market, and his profits were not 
so much wages of literature as the gains of the 
show-business in which he was not only a provider of 
plays, but a manager. and a partner. As for KIPLING, 
talent was so lavished on him that it could not escape 
the notice even of buyers, but he, too, is a practical 
man. 

A literary man who has others than himself to 
care for must usually turn to hack-work and accept 
ordinary human conditions. In that case he must turn 
out a large quantity of medium but possible product, 
promptly and regularly. He cannot afford the literary 
temperament. He must not find fault with the world 
or the work that he finds to do in it. Whatever disap- 
pointments or worries or anxieties he carries upon 
his burdened heart, he has not the literary man’s 
right to set them to words, to clamor at the world’s 
indifference, or to beg for mercy. ‘he hack-writer 
can have no dealings with the artistic temperament. 
He must be reasonable and he must be prompt, but 
if he is fit for his calling he will find in it great con- 
solations. It will keep him always a student, always 
a learner. In every piece of work to which he puts 
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his hand there will be a chance for the exercise of 
his art. To every piece of work he can bring talent 
and excellence of execution. For everything he sees 
or learns he will find a use. Great literature he may 
never make, but it is quite within his reach to do his 
share to make truth evident and help on the progress 
of civilization. 





Letters About Roosevelt 
APPROVED IN ALABAMA 


Montcomery, Ata., October I, 1910. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Possibly some one might make a better edi- 
torial page than that of the WEEKLy, but no one ever 
has. To me it gets better all the time. The current 
issue pleases me wonderfully. I might tell you why 
if I thought hard, but that’s no use. It is splendid 
and gets better all the time. Dr. Osler must have 
turned you back at forty, for your work is not that 
of the chloroform class by any means. 

We are hoping things from “the Colonel.” Keep 
him green in the life he has laid out. The South, 
growing like no other section ever did, thinks. well of 
Theodore Roosevelt, in whom we have implicit confi- 
dence, and there are many who expect him to help us. 
In a straightaway race for President, party nomina- 
tions eliminated, he’d make the Solid South look like 
a Chinese wall after the entry of the combined nations. 

Ask Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of your city, about some 
Southern movements. He is leading a great work, and 
he is a fine man for it, too. 

As a newspaper man and a lover of my section I 
am anxious that we be better understood—known as 
such men as Mr, Ogden are coming to know us. 

But I started out to commend your editorial page, 
and I want you to know that it has a wide and whole- 
some influence. I am, sir, 

Hervey W. LAIrb. 


ROOSEVELT’S NEW AMERICANISM 
Et Paso, Texas, September 28, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorials on Colonel Roosevelt amused 
and entertained me at first. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of entertainment they were quite as good as 
your comic pictures. However, I have been surfeited 
with these Roosevelt. editorials and they begin to pall. 
I beg to remind you that, “Everything palls if long 
indulged in, and pleasure most of all.” 

In this section of the country, we are in full sym- 
pathy with the fight Colonel Roosevelt is now waging 
against political bosses; and to us his “New Ameri- 
canism ” means the elimination of political bosses, the 
establishment of political responsibility to the people 
directly and not to political machines, the divoreement 
of politics from business, and the administration of 
the public domain for the benefit of all the people and 
not for the benefit of a favored few. 

So long as he wields the “big stick” in behalf of 
these principles we are willing to indulge his love for 
the picturesque, and say: 

“Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn’d be him that first eries ‘ Hold enough.’ ” 


We are also beginning to believe that your editorials 
are inspired more out of a personal pique against 
Colonel Roosevelt than from any aversion. to his 
methods, or.from a fear of any baleful effect upon the 
country’s welfare consequent upon his activities. We 
dislike to reach this conclusion, as we favor the freest 
legitimate criticism of those whose position is such as 
to command public attention, but it seems to us that 
im your desire to make Colonel, Roosevelt appear ridicu- 
lous you overshoot the mark, and instead of convincing 
us of the impropriety of his conduct and methods you 
are sinking to the level of a “ party organ.” It is this 
that we protest against, as we think the WEEKLY has 
a larger mission and a higher sphere of activity. 

I am, sir, 
W. E. MILter. 


AN INSURGENT REPUBLICAN SENTIMENT 
Sycamore, It.,- September 30, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The only point I have to complain of in the 
WEEKLY is its attitude toward Roosevelt. I am what 
is now called an insurgent Republican, though I be- 
lieve that before the next Presidential campaign the 
so-called regulars will have to come into camp and 
be good the same way that they have done apparently 
in New York State. Of course you are a good, con- 
sistent Democratic paper, but I cannot help but admire 
the WEEKLY just the same. I hope that in the course 
of human events you will see that the “ Colonel” is 
a bigger and better man than you will admit just 
now; at least that is what we anti-Lorimer Republicans 
think around here. I am, sir, 

L. P. Wiz. 


A CHICAGO ATTITUDE 
Cuicaco, Itu., September 26, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your antagonistic attitude toward our former 
President Roosevelt in your recent editorials does not 
savor of anything admirable or honest. It is partisan 
to the extreme and places your WEEKLY on a basis 
that is neither independent nor fair. 

The position Mr. Roosevelt has taken in the struggle 
for civic righteousness and political honesty in the 
different States separately and the nation at large has 
been and is of such a nature that it is of vital interest 
to all citizens concerned in the promulgation of honest 
government. 

Hence your indiscriminate criticism of the reforms 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt, and your sneering attitude 
toward his fight against corruption, indirectly aims 
to injure all agencies struggling for clean government. 
There is a reflexive condition which ennobles a man 
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fighting for right. The man who speaks half the truth 
becomes stultified. Get out of the rut, HARPER’s, 
and don’t play sweet music for Lorimer, Haskell—and 
corruption at large! 

Your attitude on the Hamilton Club question is not 
one that will bring you laurels for fighting political 
corruption. It is an indirect aid to the men who have 
corrupted our government and acts like salve to their 
wounds. 

Harper’s WEEKLY insinuates that the Hamilton 
Club should be pitied for not having the backbone 
to hand Mr. Roosevelt the bounce when he refused to 
sit with Mr. Lorimer. 

What would your candidate, Mr. Wilson, do under 
similar conditions? I am, sir, 

HAROLD JOHNSON. 


WILSON, ROOSEVELT, AND NEW NATIONALISM 
Macon, Ga., September 24, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Accept thanks for your editorial endorsement 
of Woodrow Wilson; also for the notices from other 
papers. It is, indeed, like old times when people talk 
of such a man for office. He is modern, yet he is old. 
Knows the new needs of the time, yet has the old-time 
conception of the government. 

Were I a rich man, I would endow a chair in our 
colleges to teach the young men the nature and char- 
acter of our system of government—that system with- 
out a model. 

I cherished the hope that ‘“* Colonel ” Roosevelt would 
lead the insurgents back to the old foundation prin- 
ciples such as “the fathers” builded. But his “ New 
Nationalism ” is an actual revolution—destroys our 
checks and balances and establishes an. unbridled de- 
mocracy, with all power centred in the executive branch 
of the government. He says “ the Executive should be 
the steward of the nation.” 

The speech of Senator Ben Hill delivered in the 
Senate of the United States May 10, 1879, on the 
character of our system of government, wherein it is 
a federation, wherein national, wherein executive, 
should be studied by the people of the West. 

We need a retrogressive and not a progressive de- 
mocracy. We need to get back to fundamental prin- 
ciples. Under Bryan’s leadership, we have already 
progressed too far from it. 

If Roosevelt is ready to lead a new party under the 
flag “New Nationalism,” it is a thousand pities he 
leaped beyond all bounds for concentration of power 
into the hands.of the Executive. 

There is unrest, but what opportunity was his, not to 
he the “ American royalist,” the foremost imperialist, 
but to restore the system the fathers founded—defend 
it, protect it, perpetuate it. His ‘* New Nationalism ” 
destroys it. It is the grandest system human wisdom 
ever devised. Woodrow Wilson is devoted to our sys- 
tem. He is not an imperialist. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES CALLAWAY. 


“THE ISSUE AUTOCRACY ” 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., September 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial on the above is most apt, well 
timed, and well put. You have grasped the situation 
exactly and in forcible but convincing language have 
shown us what we have to meet. Unless this force is 
crushed, you make it clear what we must expect. 

Success to you in your able championship of the 
Supreme Court, the bulwark of our nation, under the 
Constitution! I am, sir, 

1S, oe 





Political Poker 


Wuicu I’ve played cards in many lands 
An’ bet before th’ draw, 

An’ steddied how to fill my hands, 
An’ edged, an’ bluffed, an’ saw,— 

But this I’ve learnt, as shore as fate, 
An’ learnt it fast enough:, 

“Don’t stand pat on a three-card straight; 
Some one ‘ll call your bluff.” 


It ain’t a game made up o’ tricks; 
A man can choose his pards, 
An’ sometimes in some deals can fix 
A cold hand in th’ cards— 
But this you'll see, now, soon or late; 
It’s jest as true as tough: 
“Don’t stand pat on a three-card straight; 
Some one ‘ll call your bluff.” 


Onless you’ve got ’em up your sleeve, 
Or tucked inside your vest, 
You’d better not try to deceive— 
Set back an’ take a rest. 
There’s other deals; you’d better wait, 
For losin’s mighty rough— 
“Don’t stand pat on a three-card straight; 
Some one ‘Il call your bluff.” 


They play jack-pots in Illinoy, 
But that ain’t what I mean. + 

I mean th’ game where folks injoy 
To rake th’ checks off clean. 

But when you think your poker’s great, 
Jest write this on your cuff: 

“Don’t stand pat on a three-card straight; 
Some one ’Il call your bluff.” 


Th’ loser can’t lose all th’ while 
Nor can th’ winner win, 
An’ when you bluff an’ lose your pile 
It’s mighty hard to grin. 
Jest give these words a little weight 
An’ don’t get in a huff: 
“Don’t stand pat on a three-card straight; 
Some one ‘ll call your bluff.” 
JEFFERSON ‘TOOMBS. 
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‘“THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A LEADER AND A BOSS 
IS, THE LEADER LEADS WHILE THE BOSS DRIVES”: 


—Theodore Roosevelt at Saratoga 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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By Henry Paradyne 


majority as a Republic, 











having turned out her 
own branch of the Bra- 
ganza family in 1889. 
Her prosperity under 
the new régime was, 
doubtless, an additional 
incentive to the Re- 
publicans in their de- 
sire for honest govern- 
ment. 

It has been said that 
England is the deter- 
mining factor in the 
situation that has 
arisen. England’s in- 
terest in Portugal may 
be said to date from the 
Peninsular War, when 
Wellington made the 
little kingdom the start- 
ing-point for his vic- 
torious march through 
the Iberian peninsula 
which distracted Napo- 
leon from his Conti- 
nental conquests and 
was the forerunner of 
his overthrow. In 1833 
England intervened to 
support Dom Pedro and 
his daughter Maria da 
Gloria against her uncle 
Miguel, who claimed 
the throne under the old 
Salic law that pro- 
hibited a woman from 
acceding to the throne 
—the very law which 
had inspired the Plan- 
tagenet kings to con- 
quer France. Miguel 
was overthrown, and 
thenceforward England 
exercised a predominat- 
ing influence in Portw 
guese affairs. The loss 
of Brazil, which had 
declared its independ- 
ence, sheared Portugal 
of much of her influ- 
ence and increased the 
hegemony of Great 
Britain. Thencefor- 
ward Portugal looked 
to England as_ the 
guardian of her inde- 
pendence. 

This state of affairs 
lasted until the year 
1890, when a dispute 
arose concerning the 
boundaries of the Eng- 








Manuel II., ex-King of Portugal, whose reign of two years termi- 
nated last week, when he was deposed and a republic established 


HE collapse of the Portuguese 
monarchy last week occasioned 
small surprise to those who had fol- 
¥ lowed political affairs in that tiny 
#3 kingdom. The-throne went down 
under the dead weight of corruption 
‘and extravagance, which had alien- 
3p ated all elements, so that King 
“29 Manuel reigned unfriended and un- 
supported, and the Republicans had the choosing of 
their own time and opportunity. Reports say they had 
“squared” the British government—the task that 
must have been the most important, for reasons that 
will be given; the overthrow of the Crown had been 
anticipated fdr several weeks, and British war-ships 
were in waiting at Gibraltar to hurry to Lisbon for 
the protection of English citizens. However, the con- 
duct of the populace appears to have been exemplary. 

When a throne falls, nowadays, it has generally 
reached so hopeless a position that it is not worth 
saving. Just as the decadent Obrenovitch dynasty 
was swept into history by the murder of King Alexan- 
der, inheritor of his father’s accumulated sins, so the 
House of Braganza, shaken to its foundations by the 
follies of King Carlos, could endure only two years 
under Manuel. When the “fattest monarch in Eu- 
rope” and the Crown Prince met their fate by the 
bullets of assassins in Lisbon’s streets, two years ago, 
it was prophesied that Manuel’s reign would be of the 
briefest. Perhaps if he had possessed the force to over- 
throw the corrupt elements that surrounded him and 
to curb the extravagances of the court, he might have 
propped up his throne. But he followed the practices 
of his father, squandered the scanty resources of 
Portugal, and displayed neither initiative nor courage. 
He is reputed to have spent an enormous sum upon a 
Parisian dancer for whom he reserved a suite of rooms 
in the royal palace, an act which alienated those who 
entertained the most sympathy toward him. The 
royal family had battened for years upon the national 
revenues. They borrowed enormous sums from the 
treasury which they could not repay. These went 
largely to pay Carlos’s expenses when he went holiday- 
making at King Edward’s court. Manuel learned 
nothing by his father’s fate. Some tragic irony seems 
to attend upon the fall of kings: in this case it was 
supplied by the visit of the President-elect of Brazil, 
who came to Lisbon as Manuel’s guest and remained 
to witness his fall. For Brazil has just attained her 









lish and Portuguese 
possessions in South 
Africa, terminated by 
an ultimatum delivered 
by Lord Salisbury, then 
premier. Portugal 
yielded, but remained embittered against her former 
friend, a feeling which was only dissipated by the 
statesmanship of King Edward, who visited Lisbon 
and succeeded in regaining for his country the confi- 
dence of the Portuguese. Thenceforward King Carlos 


ming of 


lanuel 





was a constant visitor in England. An understand- 
ing is believed to exist between England and Portugal 
whereby the use of the ports of the latter country is 
guaranteed to the English fleet in the event of war. 
England’s acquiescence in the change of government 
was, therefore, all-important. 

Prognostications have been made that. Spain will 
follow the course of Portugal, and some enthusiasts 
have even predicted the establishment of an Iberian 
Republic, embracing both countries. But the down- 
fall of Alfonso’s throne is extremely improbable. 
Conditions in the two countries are radically different. 
Where in Portugal all the intelligent elements of 

















The queen mother Amelie and her son 
Manuel driving through the streets of Lisbon 


the land were united against the throne, in Spain 
there exist at least five distinct parties, all disunited 
and incapable of confederation. First are the loyal- 
ists, who appear still to command the support of the 
army. Then come the Republicans, few and uninfluen- 
tial. In the north provinces the Carlists wait for 
the intervention of Don Jaime, the Pretender; but 
the Carlist cause was shattered in two wars during 
the past century and is waning even in its own 
stronghold of the Pyrenees. The clericals, fiercely 
resenting the government’s new measures against the 
Church, lack the command from Rome to throw in 
their lot with the Pretender. Finally there are the 
Catalonians, the “ Frenchmen” of Spain, whose dis- 
affection, culminating as it did in the recent revolt 
at Barcelona, takes rather the form of a separatist 
movement than of one to reform the government of 
Spain. Furthermore, Republicanism is discredited in 
Spain, for she has already tried it—in 1873, when an 
experiment that lasted barely two years terminated 
in a revolt which placed Alfonso XII. upon the throne. 
But Spain will watch Portugal’s experiment closely. 

















A view ot Lisbon harbor, from which the Portuguese war-ships 
bombarded the royal palace, thus initiating the revolution 
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On the “Mexico Special” 






BEING CERTAIN UNEMBELLISHED INCIDENTS OF A JOURNALISTIC JOURNEY THROUGH NEW SPAIN 


By George Buchanan Fife 


EARLY a score of journalists (loud 
cries of “ Newspaper men!” * Re- 
porters!” “Special writers!” and 
“ Mditors!” from the personnel) 
) have recently returned to their re- 
~ spective places of employment from 
an extensive adventuring in the 
Republic of Mexico. They went to 
this hospitable south country as the 
guests of Sefior Landa y Escandon, governor of the 
Federal District—which is the City of Mexico and its 
environs—to enjoy his country’s elaborate celebration 
of the centenary of her independence, and to travel 
almost four thousand miles through her fertile and 
ambitious states. 

The party was made up of Tilden Adamson (the 

“double” of the late Pat McCarren) of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn, New York; Ira E. Bennett (the Span- 
ish Inquisitor y Interpreter) of the Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C.; Thomas H. Blodgett (who wore 
gloves) of Outing, New York; Samuel Bowles (the 
Dean) of the Springfield Republican, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; William H. Brigham (the Bather) of 
the Boston Transcript, Boston, Massachusetts; William 
8. Clark (William the Silent) of New York; Karl 
Crow (the Collector) of the Star-Telegram, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Chester T. Crowell (the Ranger) of the 
San Antonio Express, of “ San Antone,” Texas; Michael 
Dee (the Crabber) of the Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 
Michigan; E. A. Dithmar (who wore pale-gray gloves) 
of the Times, New York; Harrison Beauregard Donly 
(the Governor—* Don’t you suppose I know more 
about Canada than you do?’) of the Simcoe Reformer, 
Simcoe, Ontario; W. A. Dupuy (“I’ve got to get off 
my syndicate letter ”) of the Washington News Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.; J. C. Edgerley (who started the 
Robert E. Lee discussion) of the Boston Journal, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Rafael O. Galvan (the Real Thing) 
of Las Novedades, New York; J. A. Gauthier (the 
Habitant) of La Patrie, Montreal, Canada; Wallace 
Gilpatrick (black slouch hat and moustachios—pic- 
ture!!) of the Outlook, New York; J. Willis Gleed 
(the Observer) of the Kansas City Journal, Kansas 
City, Missouri; F. R. Guernsey, editor of the Mexican 
Herald, Mexico City, who chaperoned the party on 
its journey from Mexico to St. Louis; Albert Hale 
(the man with the camera) of the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of American Republics, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert D. Heine (the man with the typewriter) of 
Leslie’s Weekly, New York; Hamilton Holt (who can 
sign his name in nearly forty different ways) of the 
‘Independent, New York; Paul Hudson (the long- 
suffering, the patient one, who organized the party, 
took it to Mexico, and bore with it during many 
days), president of the Mexican Herald ; Cooper Jack- 
son (the smiling one and the guest of the party on its 
return trip), business manager of the Mexican Herald ; 
Robert E. MacAlarney (“I’m strong for this Aztec 
stuff. Let’s go see the Sacrificial Stone again”) of 
the Evening Post, New York; Frank P. McLennan 
(the newspaper reader,—any old newspaper) of the 
Topeka State Journal, Topeka, Kansas; Dr. J. A, 
McDonald (who spoke Gaelic better than Spanish— 
and proved it to the natives) of the Globe, Toronto, 
Canada; Burge McFall (“ Say, Mac, come over here, 
for Heaven’s sake, and help me buy this; they can’t 
understand my Spanish”) of Hl Diario, Mexico City; 
Victor Murdock (expert in Tehuantepec “ gold” beads 
and now more insurgent than ever) of the Wichita 
Eagle, Wichita, Kansas; Arthur W. Page (“I don’t 
see how I can get all this stuff in these two bags!”’) 
of the World’s Work, New York; Victor Rosewater 
(“ Where are you people going to dine to-night?”) 
of the Omaha Bee, Omaha, Nebraska; Col. William 
(“ Bill”) G, Sterrett (“I’m an old man, so don’t 
hurry me!”) of the Dallas News, Dallas, Texas; R. W. 
Vincent (who must know the guide-book by heart) 
of the Wall Street News Bureau, New York; Smeaton 
White, E.S.8.S. (the Ellis Star of San Salvador) of 
the Montreal Gazette, Montreal, Canada; Herman 
Whittaker (the Planter) of. San Francisco; George 
Sylvester Viereck (the Boy Poet, who sprained an un- 
metrical foot) of Current Literature, New York; and 
the writer of these lines. 

For almost three weeks this party roamed about 
Mexico from the Texas border to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, asked questions, looked, asked more ques- 
tions, doubtless amused many Mexicans, and, incident- 
ally, became well and favorably acquainted with itself. 
Put forty men from all the world of writing with 
forty different gods in a special train, make them 
live together, dine together for the greater part of a 
month, set them to shaving three at a time in a 
swaying wash-room (and only one with a “ safety”), 
let them sleep so close to one another that they actu- 
ally know the identity of the snorers, and at the end 
of a few days they will either set forth to slay or 
be friends for life. As the “ Mexican Special” was 
running into St. Louis, its journey’s end, there was 
an informal meeting of the party in the club car and 
each man was called upon for a word or two. Then 
it was evident not only how many friends Mexico had 
made, but how regretful every one was that forty 
men were soon to strike hands in farewell. They had 
been together fora long time, had wandered about 
in groups through many cities and towns; they had 
met and dispersed and met again with wondrous tales 
to tell; they had heard one day the drowsy noises 
of an old-world community half asleep in the sun- 
shine, and on another the whir and stroke of great 
modern machinery working out the destiny of an 
awakening people. They had seen the country’s superb 





fertility, the royal wealth which lay upon her breast 
just beneath her green bodice; her toweri moun- 
tains, her OP valleys with the sun-shot blue haze 
upon them, the two wide water-gates of her busy 
isthmus—and after seeing all these they had trooped 
back to the train—and themselves. nd so verily 
they came to know one another. ; 

There can be no doubt that many adventures befeil 
the members of the party during their wanderings 
through the country and its language. Many of them 
were talked over in the club car, where the I-was-with- 
him narrator was invariably believed, despite the pro- 
testations of his subject. This is an effort to set down 
a few of the incidents and adventures of a memorable 
tour, because, while any one may go to Mexico, it is 
not given to all of us to have adventures. 

Vietor Murdock, for instance, had an adventure in 
Tehuantepec, the city of beautiful women, black-eyed, 
honest-eyed, bronze goddesses. And they are such 
simple women, too. For a whole day Murdock wan- 
dered about Tehuantepec, admiring and doubtless be- 
ing admired, for he was wearing curly light hair in 
a city of straight black tresses. He had seen the 
strings of tinkling gold beads about the throats of 
the Tehuanas, and he was minded to possess himself 
of one and bear it back to Wichita on his saddle-bow. 
But there was no one with him just then who could 
speak Spanish, and to point at a lady’s necklace and 
say, “ Quantovalley?” was not the thing for a Kansas 
gentleman. So he looked and longed and jingled about 
in his pocket the eight pounds of Mexican silver dol- 
lars some one had dumped on him in exchange for 
two rusty, mussed-up Gringo bills. But Murdock had 
his day. He discovered a simple, cow-eyed little 
Tehuana girl sitting on the freight platform beside 
the train who was toying with a bead necklace, twist- 
ing it about her fingers and looking at nothing in 
particular, unless it was her own bare brown foot. 
n an instant all the courage of the insurgent fired 
him—and he fairly tiptoed up to the maiden, startling 
her from her happy day dream with his “ Quanto- 
valley?” as he pointed an eager finger at the glisten- 
ing beads. The maiden looked at the beads and so 
did Murdock, and he saw that she had two strands of 
them. Ah! then she would not mind parting with 
one of them! ‘ Quantovalley?” he asked again, and 
rather selfishly he pointed to the larger strand. 

By this time a crowd had collected—journalists, 
natives, and dogs—but not one of them said a word to 
Murdock. Perhaps they feared to break the spell. 
The gentleman from Kansas took the beads in his 
hand and admired them for several seconds, and when 
the maiden saw his eyes glowing she replied to his 
“ Quantovalley?” Then Murdock appealed to his 
friends, and some one told him that the burden of the 
lady’s song was ten dollars Again did the Wichita 
eagle fix his unblinking eye upon the beads, and one 
hand furtively sought the silver lode in his pocket. 

“Tell her Ill give her nine,” he said, hopefully, 
still clinging to the golden trinket. 

What the maiden replied was short and ugly, and 
she reached for her bauble. Translation was super- 


oragetery. 

or several minutes there was absolutely nothing 
doing, Murdock conclusively assuring the assemblage 
that the thing wasn’t worth ten, but that he still 
had the nine where he could get it in case of a quick 
decision. But the young lady on the baggage plat- 
form was exasperatingly obdurate, and glint by glint 
Murdock saw the beads disappearing into her jewel- 
bag. 
“ Wait a minute,” he cried, reaching out for an 
interpreter and catching Bennett by the coat. “ Tell 
her I’ll give her ten if she will put two beads from 
the other string on this one.” 

Bennett conveyed Mr. Murdock’s compliments and 
his request, both of which the bronze innocent pon- 
dered. It seemed a shame to rob the poor girl of her 
adornments for a few paltry coins—and to beat her 
down at that. In the mean time Murdock gazed 
dreamily at the distant mountains and played a haunt- 
ing melody on the eight pounds of silver dollars. It 
was a winsome strain, and the all-unconscious maiden 
listened and was lost. She said something quite long, 
which made translation most difficult, and slowly, al- 
most reverently began loosening the strands. Mur- 
dock came to life abruptly as he saw the gentle fingers 
detach two beads from one string and run them upon 
the other. As the last one slipped in place she laughed 
softly and said, “ Oh, you miserable man!” (Bennett 
translation) and regretfully extended the circlet. 

Out came the Murdock dollars,-and clink, clink, 
clink, he counted ten of them into the little palm— 
ten of them, silver, but dull as ashes beside the sunny 
trinket they secured. Gradually the crowd melted 
away, the maiden with lagging feet. Murdock sprang 
away in triumph to exhibit his treasure, and to re- 
count again and again the romance of those two extra 
beads. 

And now the scene changes to Laredo in Texas. It 
is in the shade before the Custom-house. Murdock has 
declared all his dutiable goods, and lastly he draws 
forth the golden necklace. . “ This,” says to the 
grizzled- inspector, “ I bought from -a’ pretty- girl at 
Tehuantepec. I paid—” 

Then the inspector: “ Yes, I know. There’s no duty 
on that. It’s brass.” . 

But Murdock knew, too, because he had had it tested 
at a goldsmith’s in Mexico. Anyhow, she was a nice 

rl. 
ar Bowles is well known for his interest in edu- 
cational matters, and at thig same Tehuantepec he 
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found an opportunity to indulge it. He and Bob 
MacAlarney were wandering about and came upon a 
school, a building constructed on three parts of a 
square to enclose the inevitable patio. There was a 
man in this enclosure and him the travellers ap 
proached. Mr. Bowles, who is tall and distinguished. 
approached the occupant, bowing in the courteous 
Spanish style. Bob, who is not strong on Spanish, 
brought up the rear, although full of confidence in 
Mr. Bowles, who was advancing quite fearlessly. 
When Mr. Bowles was well within ear-shot of the 
now expectant individual he addressed him—in flow- 
ing German. Bob, who learned German in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, is positive it was German, and his ol!- 
hand translation of the speech was, “1s it not that 
we may your school enter for seeing?” This is not 
an aspersion upon Mr. Bowles’s German, but a tribute 
to Mr. MacAlarney’s alertness or _ inventiveness. 
Whatever it was, it opened the school to the Board 
of Visitors, because Bob never cou!d have entered 
otherwise, The Mexican did look puzzled but polite 
for a moment or two and then showed them in. Bob 
thinks he helped, because he stood behind Mr. Bowles 
and made pleasant faces, the while imitating one man 
opening a door and another bowing a visitor in. On 
the way to the door the Mexican suddenly beamed— 
and replied in excellent English, thus permitting Bob 
to come from behind Mr. Bowles. 

Within the school, which was closed for the day, 
they met the master, the Mexican acting as inter 
preter. Bob clung to him, but Mr. Bowles essayed 
the schoolmaster, and they had a long chat; Beb, not 
hearing a word, was unable to learn the tongue of 
their converse. 

The schoolroom was like any small one in this 
country, with rows of small desks, the master’s domi 
nating one and the ever-present maps and blackboard 
on the wall. On their way homeward Mr. Bowles 
and his companion encountered a party of schoolboys 
with their strapped books and slates playing some 
game at a crossing. They watched the game a mo 


ment and then Mr. Bowles addressed them (again 
MacAlarney is uncertain about the language), and 
they clearly understood, for they straightened up and 
doffed their hats to the Dean. Near one of the boys 
his books were lying and Mr. Bowles picked up one of 
them, discovering it to be a primer in Spanish. (Bob 


is sure it was not in German.) The first story was em 
bellished with an old wood-cut of a man and a woman 
dressed in leaves sitting under a rather skimpy tree. 
The Dean glanced through it and then asked its smal! 
owner if he would not read. The boy was evidently 
much flattered as he backed against the yellow wail 
of the building beside them, adjusted himself and the 
book, and, with his companions in a circle about him 
and Mr. Bowles and Bob towering in the midst, pro 
ceeded to read the unhappy story of Adam and Eve. 
At its conclusion the diminutive reader received his 
fee and away stalked the School Board, quite ready 
to report upon the politeness and studiousness of the 
children of Tehuantepec. 

Everybody in Texas knows Colonel “ Bill” Sterrett, 
who has been on the Dallas News for twenty-five 
years. For nine years, from 1889 to 1898, he was its 
special correspondent in Washington, so every one 
there knows him. He is rugged and strong, with 4 
firm, bronzed, deeply lined face, and a kindly gentle 
ness of manner which had every one calling him 
“Colonel Bill” half a day after he came aboard the 
train. He used to hold regular receptions in th 
club car. To one man he would say, “ Let me tell 
you something,” and the reception would begin, be- 
cause every one wanted to hear what it was. And it 
was always something good, some reminiscence, some 
experience, some story. Now and then some one in 
the party would attempt a tilt with the old gentleman, 
but no one ever broke his lance. One afternoon in the 
train he and Murdock were looking at a high range 
of mountains in the distance. 

“Say, Murdock, those are great mountains, aren’t 
they?” the colonel asked. 

Murdock replied that they were, but evidently with- 
out sufficient enthusiasm to satisfy Colonel Bili, who 
exclaimed: 

“ Of course they’re great mountains! But what do 
you know about mountains, anyway, Murdock? Three 
feet is a hell of an elevation in Kansas!” 

There was only one thing which worried Colonel 
Bill during his entire journey—his trunk. Owing to 
the party’s prolonged tenancy of the train, the trunks 


* were so arranged in the baggage-car that they might 


be easily accessible for linen and the like. When the 
colonel made his periodical visits to his trunk, it was 
a time of dismay and distress, because he had to raise 
the lid and look upon the disorder within. And in- 
variably was the open trunk thus apostrophized: 
“Lordy, logdy, if my dear wife should see this 
mess she’d give me the devil. I don’t dare take it 
home looking like this. She’d say: ‘ Bill’—she never 
calls me William; nobody does—she’d say, ‘* Bill 
Sterrett, you aren’t fit to travel about alone.’ “Deed 
she would; she’d say just that. But what am I go 
ing to do with all these things?” Here Colonel Bill 
would drag out from the jumble an assortment of 
presents and souvenirs. “There doesn’t seem to be 
anything but shirts in this trunk, and I’ve had ’em 
all on, too. Now, you know I can’t put this thing in 
among all these clothes. By jimminy! I hope the 
customs inspectors find something in this trunk, be- 
cause I can’t. I'm not going to fool over it any 
longer.” And after giving the clothes, presents, etc., 
(Continued on page 24) 




















Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. (shown on the right of the photograph), the donor of the 
cup, and A. F. Pardington, manager of the Parkway and cf the Motor Club Holding Co. 




















The‘ winner, Harry F. Grant, driving an Alco car, finishing at the grand stand. His time 
was 65.J6 miles an hour, the fastest ever made in an American long-distance road race 

















Grant rounding the turn at Westbury at top speed. Several narrow escapes from serious 
accidents occurred here, owing to the wheels of cars becoming caught in ruts of the road 


THE WINNING OF THE. VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


THE W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., MOTOR CUP RACE, RECENTLY RUN ON LONG ISLAND, WAS WON BY AN AMERICAN, HARRY F. GRANT, IN AN ALCO CAR, THE WINNER 
ACHTEVING A RECORD FOR LONG-DISTANCE ROAD-RACING IN AMERICA. GRANT WON THE SAME RACE IN THE SAME CAR LAST YEAR. THE RACE WAS MARRED BY 
SEVERAL ACCIDENTS, INVOLVING A NUMBER OF DEATHS 
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By HH. R. Al. the Duke 


HE very first hint of dawn streaking 
rosily along the sky awoke me with 
a joyful sense that the day — the 
great day—had come! In a couple 
3 Of hours, by the grace of St. Hubert, 
patron of hunters, we should be, | 
xv hoped, trying conclusions with the 
2 wild buffalo we had come so far to 
MEN seek, 
“ Voici le Buffle des Buttes—le Buffle! 
Et tous les autres ne sont que des Beeufs!” 





Some French versifier has, I believe, said this some- 
where. But soft! His name must remain a secret, 
for otherwise how should I appease his wrath? 

Last night we pitched our camp under the great 
stars pointing the velvet night of Indo-China, * the 
blue of Yride,” near the tiny village of Vo-Dat (Prov- 
ince of Bien-Hoa) in this mysterious land of Mii, 
entrancing with continual surprises; and from that 
very moment I felt within me that we held the trumps 
in hand. 

To begin with, ! had been so fortunate as to secure 
for my hunting companions M. Odderat, the famous 
elephant-hunter, and M. Mottet, Russian Consul-Gen- 
eral at Saigon, who also handles a celebrated gun. 
Their deep knowledge of forest craft and their proven 
courage were almost certain guarantees of success. So 
whistling a merry little tune between my teeth, 1 
pondered over the imperilled laurels of that most 
dangerous of the great game animals—namely, the wild 
buffalo of southeastern Asia. 

Fresh as paint, overflowing with delightful anticipa- 
tions, and ready to do my best, I finished dressing. 
Everything seemed so propitious from Odderat’s. perfect 
preparations for the day—he has the priceless advan- 
tage of speaking each and every dialect of this puzzling 
region, where reigns a confusion of tongues worse than 
any Babel ever knew—to the pure breath of earliest 
morn that my spirits kept rising higher and higher. 

Up saddle! How absurd the words sounded when 
our little Annamite horses—one is tempted to say 
ponies—stood before us. Plucky they are, and endur- 
ing to an incredible degree, but they look as if just 
led out from the stables of the gnome king, and I 
for one wondered vaguely what I was going to do 
with my long legs when it came to bestriding mine. 
Presumably exactly what I should do with a mere 
bicycle, for I judged that by stretching out a foot on 
each side of my valiant steed I should easily be safe 
aground. A queer position, it may be admitted, and 
rather contrary to all accepted rules of equitation. 

1 soon acquired a passable state of Asiatic equilib- 
rium and became accustomed to the short, equal trot 
that carries one so swiftly through the forest. These 
miniature hoofs, at any rate, knew well how to avoid 
the many risks of the way—the huge, glistening roots 
protruding from the heavy soil like the coils of night- 
mare snakes, the tangle of vines and lianas netted 
over the abrupt ruts and ridges, which, without the 
amazing sure-footedness of the ridiculous little beasts, 
would have brought us to earth more than once. 

Behind us followed quite an imposing little cara- 
van. First the corps des guides, whom some people 
might imagine should precede us, but who, notwith- 
standing, were at their appointed place; secondly, a 
group of excessively dignified chefs de canton; third- 
ly, twenty-one coolies; and finally, praise be to Heaven, 
two carts containing our valises, provisions, and— 
last but by no means least—large quantities of ice, 
more precious and necessary here than bread. 

On we went, trot, trot, in the moist bluish gloom 
of the tropic forest, resembling so much the dusk of 
some frightfully old Gothie cathedral whose stained 
windows are dimmed with the dust of ages. The smell 
is much the same; damp, heavy, with the incense of 
unseen flowers and musky insects. We were almost 
becoming drowsy when all of a sudden, away ahead. 
bright lights began to honeycomb the front of the 
massed verdure—flakes no bigger than a five-franc 
piece showering down in rays, and darts of blinding 
gold that quivered like newly flung arrows in the low 
undergrowth. 

Oh! We were wide awake now, for there beyond 
we knew was the immense savanna of Lanha, and as 
we entered it our eyes watered at the feast of splendor 
that the new-risen sun had prepared for us. It would 
be idle to attempt a description of this limitless plain, 
tufted at wide intervals with what appeared to be 
merely luxuriant bouquets of verdure, but were in 
reality individual jungles of dense growth where dwell 
the buffalo people. 

It would seem that those stories about the extraor- 
dinary denizens of Lanha were true. For in a very 
short time we sighted a lone bull, an enormous fellow, 
silhouetted against the quivering heat-waves like a rock 
upon the vagueness of the summer ocean—a gigantic 
statuesque figure, the view of which made our hearts 
leap in our breasts. The wind was, luckily, in our 
favor, and we instantly dismounted, or rather al- 
lowed our mounts to slip from under us, I hugging 
joyfully my No. 10 Paradox rifle, with cordite bullets, 
and counting already this remarkable specimen of game 
as mine. Carefully, far too slowly for my impatience, 
we crawled toward our prey. It was not the moment 
to attract its attention by so much as one miscalcu- 
lated gesture. So far the brute had evidently not , 
noticed our approach, and little by little we diminishe:l 
the distance to about two hundred metres without 
causing even the twitching of an uneasy ear. Indeed, 





he seemed sunken in the profound reverie of a lonely 
promenader and stood mechanically snutling with wide 
nostrils the freshness of the morning air. 

And then suddenly, just as I knew that the tempta- 
tion to rouse him from so unbuffalonian a pastime was 
becoming too strong to withstand, he disappeared— 
disappeared as completely as if swallowed up by the 
trap of an oubliette. We looked at one another non- 
plussed. Where could he have gone? What phantas- 
magoria was this’ Thoughts of mirage, of sorcery, 

















His Royal Highness the Duke of Montpensier 


and eyen of trickery were boiling in my excited mind! 
He was our very own a second ago—and now? A 
whispered word in my ear and I realized that the 
buffalo had not seen us, but had casually dropped into 
a pool or deep depression of some sort, concealed from 
us by a fold of the plain immediately below the slightly 
rising ground where we first sighted him. 

In another instant we were on our feet, tiptoeing 
through the tall grass like tight-rope dancers, and 
presently found ourselves within about twenty yards 
of the pool, which was, luckily, so thickly belted with 
rank growths and reeds that we could approach our 
prize unseen. My heart was beating fast now, as 
novelists are apt to say, “in the throat.” I was 
again congratulating myself on instant success—lI al- 
ways did like everything quick, detesting delay—when 
bur-rr-rr—a_ ilutter of anguished wings, and there 
right above our ieads, screaming like mad, a_ plover, 
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that yzreatest enemy of hunters, was calling warning 
after warning to the huge brute below. The infernal 
little bird could, of course, not be silenced. His was a 
post of honor, that of a vigilant and wide - awake 
sentinel, who meant to give the alarm and who, worse 
luck, did so with a vengeance! The early” bather 
below stirred uneasily in his hygienie mud bath. We 
could see him pause a second, and then he rose, a 
sorry spectacle indeed, coated with slime and coze 
I, too, had sprung up to my full height, and just as 
1 drew a bead on him, my hands steady now as the 
steel they touched, he cleared his broad flanks from 
the black wallow, showing an ample target, though no 
vital point for a shot. I no longer tried to combat 
my eagerness, but gave him both barrels in quick suc 
cession. 

louched—touched, by Jove! He had stumbled to 
his knees—he was mine! But no; up he got and at a 
furious gallop headed off on a long slant, in spite of 
the hail of bullets sent after lim by Odderat and 
Mottet. This was a grand béle de chasse, and the 
very thought of losing him made me feel cold all over. 
So off we raced at top speed after him, making noth- 
ing of the obstacles in our way, bent only on getting 
him at any cost—at any price! Nothing, however, 
can give the least conception of the pace a wild buffalo 
can accomplish when determined to gather distance. 
His speed is meteoric. More than that: it is dis 
concerting, bewildering. With each plunging stride 
this one left us farther and farther behind, breathless 
and exasperated; and it was then, doubtless quite 
aware of our plight, that he began to tantalize us yet 
more by short halts, face to the enemy, just out of 
gunshot, truculently defying us! Truly, ene could 
almost imagine that he was sneering. : 

Evidently he knew his trade, did this priceless in 
habitant of plain and jungle, and his goal, too—one 
of the scattered islands of dense and juicy verdure, 
where the tangled tropical growth offered him an al 
most impregnable refuge. For after one long glance 
of supreme derision over the contemptuous swing of 
his enormous shoulder he gave us the slip, apparently 
for good and all. 

Heedless of anything but the fever of our pursuit 
we ploughed our impossible way on and farther on 
Perspiration was pouring from us. But what did such 
trifles matter at so unique a phase of our hunters 
lives? We knew well enough that a wounded buffalo 
is held to be the most dangerous of all wild game 
since the obstinacy and pluck of his defence is all the 
fiercer when exasperated by pain. It is—I found that 
out a little later—a sort of blood intoxication, terribl 
to witness, and worse to encounter when the looming 
bulk of him in a headlong charge threatens the pigmy 
who has dared to attack. What compared to this i 
the bull of the arena even when excited to madness by 
the assembled picadores at the end of a corrida? Mere 
child’s play; and I am sure that the most cruel of 
men would scarce condemn his worst enemy to the 
death that is dealt’ thus. 

We dived into the semi-obscurity of the forest oasis, 
and instantly we felt somehow the omnipresence of the 
buffalo, although even after our eyes became once more 
accustomed to the bluish gloom of his chosen fartress 
we could see nothing of him. The position was growing 
really uncanny. Menaced, without being able to guess 
the direction of that living threat, we stopped more 
than once to pick up the crimson spoor he had left 

(Continued on page 2)) 

















The Duke of Montpensier and his “ kill” : 


























Golaud surprises the lovers at Melisande’s tower window 


Paris 
ELLEAS AND MELISANDE, the 
most celebrated of the plays of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, was recently 
3A presented, under conditions that were 
p s virtually ideal, under the direction of 
(6) Mme. Maeterlinek, known better as 

Georgette Leblanc, in the medieval 
Abbey of Saint-Wandrille, Nor- 
mandy, the author’s home. 

That the performance was, as I have said, as nearly 
ideal as human taste and ingenuity -could contrive, 
was due to the peculiar abilities.of Mme. Maeterlinck. 
Georgette Leblane is a highly positive character. She 
has as pronounced a propensity for society as_ her 
husband has for solitude. She is as restless and 
hustling as he is placid and impassive. She furnishes 
as signal an example of the active as he of the contem- 
plative life. She is perpetually casting about for new 
worlds to conquer, and is perpetually conquering the 
new worlds she has discovered. She is not only a 
singer and actress, but a writer, lecturer, and (in a 
very subtle and charming manner quite her own) an 
agitator for the advancement of her sex. When she 
became Mme. Maeterlinck, she did not cease to be 
Georgette Leblanc; she did not sink her personality in 
that of her great and famous husband. 

The memorable performance of Macbeth at Saint- 
Wandrille in the summer of 1909 was a Georgette Le- 
blane enterprise pure and simple, from its conception 
to the last detail of its organization. Maeterlinck 
adapted the play to the special conditions of Saint- 
Wandrille by a translation, pronounced by competent 
judges superior to all the existing French versions. 
Similarly, this year, he adapted the text of his own 
play, Pelléas and Mélisande, to the Saint-Wandrille 
setting, adding a line here, cutting out a line or a 
scene there, watching over it with genuine, if un- 
loquacious solicitude, while it slowly took on, under 
the consecrated activity of his wife, an intensity of 
life. 

‘I am working twelve hours a day,” she wrote to 
me last summer. “ upon a -realization that impassions 
me. I have dreamed of making Pelléas and Mélisande 
live, like Macbeth, at the Abbey. Because the charac- 
ters are few in number, I fancied that it would be no 








Maeterlinck Out-of-doors 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE RECENT REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE OF “PELLEAS 
AND MELISANDE,” UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS, AT THE DRAMATIST’S NORMAN HOME 


By Alvan F. Sanborn 


great undertaking, but I find, on the contrary, that it 
is much more difficult to reconstruct than Macbeth, 
because it is more delicate and more spiritual.” 
“The truth I have striven after,” she said, subse- 
quently, “is a different truth from that of Macbeth. 
There, all the life finds vent and expresses itself... . 
In Pelléas, the life is internal and intimate, with a 
precise and compact intimacy. ...In Macbeth, the 
tragic effects were in the crash of a closing portal, in 
the tumult, the hubbub, the distant shouts of a throng 
or of a cavaleade; in Pelléas, the effect will be in the 
striking of a clock, the click of a pendulum, the slow 
dying out of. the day, the silences of the beings as- 
sembled. Certain of these silences must be occupied, 
must be ‘furnished,’ must be filled with sentiment. 
... It is necessary to suggest the unuttered and the 
unutterable, to make the forest, which is an essential 
personage, live... . In short, I want to try to com- 
municate to the persons who saw Macbeth, and who will 
return to Saint-Wandrille, new impressions. Macbeth 
racks the nerves and rouses in us all the violence of 


dream. ... Macbeth thrilled me; this shatters me, 
traverses me, haunts me to such a degree that [ can- 
not sleep.” 

“Until something better is possible,” said Maeter- 
linck, some years back, anent his conception of the 
drama, “this is what I would do: I would present 
persons in ordinary and humanly possible circum- 
stances, but present them in such a fashion that, by an 
imperceptible shifting of the angle of vision, their re- 
lations with the unknown should be apparent”; and 
he speaks elsewhere of the “third personage, who al- 
ways slips somehow into the dialogue, the Unknown, 
who alone lives an inexhaustibly profound life and 
whom the other personages merely serve to retain a 
given time in a given spot.” In Pelléas and Mélisande, 
this “third personage,” this “ Unknown,” is curiously 
blended with the “humanly possible” personage of 
Mélisande—Mélisande, a mysterious, impenetrable, 
shadowy, disconcerting little creature, a “ fragile, 
trembling, passively pensive little creature,” who has 
come to Allemond nobody can tell whence, why, or how, 

















Pelleas and Melisande at the “ Fountain of the Blind” 


our souls. Peiléas, on the other hand, evokes all their 
dreamfulness, all their mystery, all their unconscious- 
ness and subconsciousness, and it is to moving the 
very sub-souls of our hosts that I am devoting all my 
energies. 

Finally, a few days before the performance, she 
wrote: “ At yesterday’s rehearsal I saw, for the first 
time, the complete outline of my dream, and, as last 
year with Macbeth, the reality was superior to the 









































Golaud demands of Melisande the truth concerning her relations with Pelleas 





who has the strange air of one “ awaiting in the sun- 
shine a great misfortune,” whose nature, like the “ foun- 
tain of the blind” that shimmers merrily in the sun, 
has never been sounded, and who lives, at one and the 
same time, a “ humanly possible” and an “ inexhaust- 
ibly profound” life. Georgette Leblane’s Mélisande 
reveals this dual nature—barring a few venial lapses— 
from first to last, even in the love scenes, more par- 
ticularly, indeed, in these. where the slightest pre- 
dominance of the fleshly over the ideal would spoil 
everything. Her small stature, which would be a 
handicap in certain réles, was a distinct advantage in 
this one; her features, though a trifle too strong and 
clean-cut for the shadowiness the part connotes, were 
so dominated by the troubled wonder of the eyes that 
they were veiled with impalpability, so to speak; and 
her body, rendered splendidly lithe and undulating by 
the springiness and unevenness of the soil, so much 
more responsive than the hard and angular surfaces 
of the best-appointed stage, was as divinely rhythmic 
as the most beautiful Maeterlinckian phrase. René 
Maupré of the Odéon, who impersonated Pelléas, fortu- 
nately comprehended sufficiently this interpretation of 
Mélisande not to mar it by the slightest maladresse, 
as a less sensitive partenaire would have done. More 
than this, M. Maupré’s Pelléas was a most captivating 
cross between Hamlet and Romeo—at once splendidly 
lyric and overweighted with presentiment of impending 
doom; and Maeterlinek, if rumor is to be trusted, was 
delighted therewith. 

It would be flattery to affirm that the Georgette Le- 
blane representation of Pelléas and Mélisande left 
nothing to be desired. The pedestrianism imposed 
upon the spectators by the frequent changes of scene 
rendered the services of trained guides indispensable, 
and one does not take kindly to being “ personally con- 
ducted ” anywhere, least of all in the realm of dreams. 
The. person who “ walked through” Pelléas and Méli- 
sande this year, as the person who “ walked through ” 
Macbeth last year, had much ado, at times, not to 
fancy himself a Cook tourist. But this and several 
other obstacles to unconditional and uninterrupted sur- 
render to emotions were ransomed many times over 
by the poetic reality of a number of scenes, the delicate 
or majestic beauty of which the most adroit stage- 
craft would be powerless to duplicate—scenes under 
whose spell the least impressionable spectator ‘ was 
laid asleep in body and became a living soul.” 
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DPYDHE most noteworthy thing in the 
=25) world to-day is the general revival of 
~)) interest in religion, not only through- 
out Christendom, but in the Orient 
also. The fact next in interest, and 
in promise and potency for the 
WZ Zg\\ future, is the renewal of the ideals 
ROIS of education in America. I have 
tried to describe the very thoughtful 

and far-reaching work which is being done at Harvard 

in this regard. It is of high interest to find that cer- 

tain marked advances in the same field are being made 

at Columbia; certain new forces have manifested them- 

selves, which are likely to bear a rich harvest in the 

future. é 

At Harvard, a main element in the new movement is 
the reaction from the free elective system, largely the 
creation of President Eliot. Under this system the 
Harvard student, with the exception of one course in 
English, was free to take or leave any subject of study 
he saw fit. Columbia was much more conservative, 
and, as events have shown, much more far-seeing at the 
same time. Columbia contended that the extreme form 
of the free elective system was an abandonment of the 
educator’s duty and responsibility; and that, however 
difficult it might be, it was the duty of the educator to 
guide and regulate the courses of study which the 
students were to follow. In this way only, it was held, 
could a college degree have a definite meaning. Colum- 
bia, therefore, never adopted the system of free election. 
It kept a rigid backbone of required work, of work of 
the old-time disciplinary kind: Latin, mathematics, 
philosophy, English, history, and added to these a 
modern language and the discipline and illumination of 
scientific laboratory work; so that the Columbia Col- 
lege degree stood for a certain recognizable body of 
disciplinary studies, giving a fairly broad mental de- 
velopment, and arousing many different sides of the 
student’s mind. This required work constituted some- 
thing more than half of the student’s course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The remaining studies 
were chosen by the student himself, subject to the ap- 
proval of the college authorities. 

During this period of general expansion of educa- 
tional methods throughout the country, Columbia was 
passing through a period of wonderful development and 
growth. The rigid outline of the old college had been 
broken, in its down-town days, by the addition of the 
Law School and the School of Mines. The latter soon 
produced an abundant progeny. Scientific schools in- 
creased and multiplied, and within a few years Colum- 
bia was transformed from a small college to a great 
university, one of the largest in the country in point 
cf numbers of students and teaching staff. Teachers 
College was added as a new instrument of education 
through the energy and initiative of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Barnard College supplemented the educa- 
tion of men by the education of women. During this 
period of transition, the lines between the older college, 
with its ideal of a liberal edueation, and the newer pro- 
fessional schools, with their purpose of technical train- 
ing, lost something of their definiteness. Certain ad- 
vantages and certain disadvantages resulted. Among 
the marked advantages was the Columbia system of 
combined collegiate and professional degrees, in virtue 
of which both the collegiate and the professional degree 
may be obtained within six years, the last year of the 
college course being blended with the first year of the 
professional school. This gain of a complete year was 
of the highest value to future professional men. Among 
temporary disadvantages of the period of transition, on 
the other hand, was to be reckoned the blurring of the 
lines between the liberal education of the college and 
the technical education of the schools, with a like 
weakening of boundaries among both the students and 
the teaching staff. This temporary transition period 
gave birth to a very noteworthy readjustment, which 
has just been completed, with great promise of success. 

To begin with, the college faculty was clearly out- 
lined and separated. from the general teaching body of 
the university and the professional schools, a compact 
body of professors and adjunct professors, thirty-three 
in number, being formed, to constitute the Faculty of 
Celumbia College, in the strict sense of the term. To 
this newly defined faculty of the college President 
Rutler then addressed a series of recommendations, one 
of which presently took shape in the formation of a 
committee on the co-ordination of college courses, 
whose general purpose was to examine the whole subject 
of teaching in the college, to ascertain the relations be- 
tween the different courses, and to propose such changes 
as might be necessary. This committee went to work 
under the able chairmanship of Professor George Rice 
Carpenter, a distinguished student of literature, who 
was assisted by Professor Calvin Thomas of the Ger- 
man Department, Professor Egbert of the Latin De- 
partment, Professor Kemp who represented geology, 
Professor Calkins the distinguished biologist, Professor 
Shotwell of the Department of History, and Professor 
H. B. Mitchell, of the Department of Mathematics, and 
at that time secretary of the faculty and chairman of 
the committee on admissions. This committee was 
formed in the autumn of 1907. Early in 1908 it com- 
pleted its work, was released from further duties, and 
was shortly after reconstituted as a committee on in- 
struction, which continued to work until the spring of 
1909, when, to the great loss of the college, Professor 
Carpenter suddenly died. Professor Henry Bedinger 
Mitchell, who had been acting chairman of the com- 
mittee of instruction during Professor Carpenter’s 
brief illness, was shortly thereafter confirmed as chair- 
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By. Charles Johnston 


man of the committee, which continued its constructive 
work. 

The very noteworthy results of the committee’s work 
may, perhaps, be summed up as follows. The most 
marked advance has been in the direction of greater per- 
sonal attention to the individual needs of each student. 
This advance has been all along the line, in every part 
of the college course. It begins with a new method of 
admitting students, which was part of Professor H. B. 
Mitchell’s work as chairman of the co-ordinated com- 
mittee on admissions. Heretofore there had been two 
methods for admitting students to colleges: one, by 
entrance examinations, where everything depends upon 
the result of written examinations set by the college, 
and of necessity rather mechanical; the other, the 
certificate system, where the colleges set no tests of 
their own, but accept the results of school examina- 
tions. This works fairly well in the Western. State 
colleges, which really control. the school system of the 
State; but it results in a deplorable lowering of stand- 
ards and slackness in the East, where the colleges and 
the schools are not organically related. Columbia has 
decided to combine the strong points of both systems. 
It asks for and receives from the schools a confidential 
report and the school record of each candidate for ad- 
mission, and uses this information to interpret the 
results of the candidate’s written college entrance ex- 
amination. An officer of the college devotes his entire 
time to keeping in touch with the schools which send 
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Professor Henry Bedinger Mitchell 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
STRUCTION AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


students to the college and makes it his business to 
know the records of candidates for entrance. Candi- 
dates are therefore admitted or rejected upon the 
fullest possible knowledge of their individual needs and 
capacities, personal interviews with all doubtful candi- 
dates being added. 

When he has happily been admitted to the college, 
the student proceeds to draw up a schedule of studies 
in consultation with the committee on admissions, 
which is already well acquainted with his general ac- 
complishment and the work he has done at school. 
The student is then assigned to a faculty adviser, a 
member of the faculty, whose business it is to watch 
his academic life, and to give him such advice and 
assistance as he needs. From that time forth, his 
election of studies and the college courses he pursues 
must meet the approval both of his faculty adviser and 
the committee on instruction. The fullest opportunity 
is offered to him to establish intimate and cordial 
relations with at least one member of the faculty, and 
the whole policy of Columbia aims to bring the faculty 
and the students together in close, friendly, and 
cordially helpful relations. 

As a further step in this policy of cordial under- 
standing, the college forum has been established, along 
lines laid down by Professor Mitchell. Three or four 
times a year the students and faculty of the college 
meet together in the forum for the open and frank dis- 
cussion of college problems. It is not a student forum, 
nor a faculty forum, nor a university forum, but a 
college forum, and in it student opinion and faculty 
opinion meet for better understanding and mutual help- 
fulness. Contemplated changes are explained, sugges- 
tions for betterment are made, college opinion is formed 
and focussed, and, when it is formed, the proper 
authorities give it expression and make it operative. 
Tt is a tremendous force for solidarity and good feeling. 
It also tends to make preminent before his fellows the 
student of sound judgment and abilitv. Too often, the 
only way to gain distinction in the student body is by 
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athletics. In the college forum, it is the student who 
thinks clearly and can express himself convincing y, 
who stands out before his fellows as their champion 
and can gain for them what they all desire, in matters 
in which they are all interested. The establishment of 
this forum is a noteworthy piece of creative work, and 
one well understands the enthusiasm with which Presi- 
dent Butler has spoken of it. 

The same policy of giving greater personal attention 
to the needs of the individual student underlies the 
establishment of the new system of honor courses. This 
new system springs primarily from a recognition of the 
fact that, of the large number of youths coming up 
to college, some are really bent on scholarship in a 
serious and earnest spirit, while the rest are attracted 
rather by the social life of the college, its athletic in- 
terests, its fraternities, its clubs, its gatherings, and so 
forth, holding as their chief aim the wish to be known 
as college-bred men, rather than a desire to become 
distinguished scholars. The committee on instruction, 
recognizing that these two classes of young men were 
coming up to college, came to the decision that they 
must be separated, and dealt with in different ways. 
Their aims, purposes, ambitions, and outlook were dif- 
ferent; therefore their treatment must logically be dif- 
ferent also. So, for the general student, the youth of 
small scholarly ambition, taste, or initiative, the stand 
ard Columbia curriculum, with its system of required 
courses, supplemented by a minority of electives chosen 
in consultation with the dean or faculty adviser, is 
extremely well adapted. One change only has been 
found necessary. In addition to the separate courses 
previously required, the student is now asked to choose 
two chief subjects of study, and to pursue each for a 
period of at least three years. This compels him to 
know something pretty well, and to gain the discipline 
which comes from the continuous study of a single 
subject until some complete view of it has been reached. 
Students have also the opportunity to take other 
courses in many different subjects, and thus to gain 
a broad general outlook. And throughout all these 
studies, the general student is guided and held pnder 
rule and law, thus securing for him that consistent 
discipline which, without scholarly ambition, he would 
hardly be likely to provide for himself. 

To the genuinely ambitious and able student dif- 
ferent treatment is accorded; and here we come to the 
special virtue of the new honor courses. The ambi- 
tious and scholarly student needs opportunity, com- 
panionship which shall be stimulating and formative. 
the encouragement of his initiative, and the habit and 
power of independent work. ‘Too often the college 
course of lectures and text-books may weaken initiative 
and independent thinking. The system of honor 
courses is designed to remedy this, and to meet the 
needs of students of promise, who are set free from 
much of the required disciplinary courses, after their 
first year of residence at the college. They choose, in 
consultation with a faculty adviser, three subjects of 
study; and these three subjects they pursue not only 
in the sequences of college courses dealing with them, 
but even more through independent reading and fre- 
quent conference with their professors. They are ex 
pected to learn much more about these subjects than 
is ordinarily taught in the class-room, ang at the end 
of three years they are examined upon the whole course 
of their study; so that they are studying to master 
their subjects, and not merely to pass a yearly and 
monthly test. Honor students are asked to put forth 
their abilities to obtain knowledge rather than credits, 
and all the privileges of the university are open to 
them. They are scholars, and the fellowship of schol- 
ars exists between them and the faculty. The culmina 
tion of the honor courses is an honor degree, the diplo 
ma showing that its holder, by his own efforts and 
powers, has attained a position of recognized distine- 
tion. 

In writing of the new honor courses, Professor 
Mitchell makes it clear that the actual ability of the 
student, and his consequent fitness to undertake honor 
work, can rarely be demonstrated adequately before the 
end of his Freshman vear. Even with the new system 
of admission to Columbia, whereby the formal entrance 
examinations are supplemented by the student’s school 
record and by personal interview, no sate prediction 
of what will be his performance in the untried condi- 
tions of college residence is possible. Many students of 
real ability, but badly prepared, make a poor showing 
at entrance, only to find their feet, and to prove their 
worth as they advance, while others with the best of 
school records go to pieces. For this reason, the 
separation of the honor men from the general students 
cannot wisely be attempted until after the first vear 
cf college study. At the end of that period, the student 
who so desires, and whose record justifies it, may, with 
the consent of the committee on instruction,- announce 
himself as a candidate for a degree with honors. 

Since the new honor system has only been inaugu- 
rated this autumn, with the beginning of the new 
college year, it follows that it can for the present be 
applied only to those students who formed the Fresh- 
man class of last year. It is very encouraging to find 
that, of these, more than one-tenth have already ex- 
pressed the wish to enter on the new courses, and to 
become candidetes for a degree with honors. It may 
be confidently predicted that the proportion will 
steadily increase as the virtues of the system become 
better understood; and we may well believe that 
Columbia College has inaugurated a policy which is 
destined to have important and far-reaching develop- 
ments, and to be widely followed, 











By Commander John F. Hubbard, U.S.N. 


N the year of 1383, we are told, the 
Count of Burgundy, then engaged 
in the siege of an Italian city, dis- 
couraged and at the point of with- 
drawing his forces, was visited in 
® his tent by a magician. The magi- 
9) } cian, who appeared in the guise of a 
VG ASR worker in metals, offered to present 
to. the duke his life, his services, 
and his new flying-machine, by means of which a num- 
ber of the attacking soldiery could be landed on the 
walls of the enemy’s stronghold. It is sad to record 
that this early martyr to the advancement of aviation 
in war was put to death on the spot without further 
discussion of his plan. 





There was held at Squantum, Massachusetts, in the 
early part of last month, an aviation meeting which, 
it is safe to predict, will mark the commencement of a 
historical epoch. Of the meeting itself, of the vast 
crowds that attended, of the ever-increasing enthusi- 
asm created among the people of that section of the 
country, much has been written, and more undoubtedly 
will be. 

_ Former meetings, though not so widely successful, 
nor so free from accidents, have also done much to ad- 
vance aeronautical knowledge. Men have flown in pub- 
lie before, have ascended higher, have flown faster, 
have thrilled audiences with exhibitions of their con- 
fidence and control. The unique feature of the Squan- 
tum meeting, however, on which its historical promi- 
nence will largely depend, is that it was the first 
serious effort to measure the value of the heavier- 
than-air flying-machine as an offensive instrument of 
warfare. The fact that only a step was taken in this 
direction is of little importance. The first effort was 
so made—and the result will be far-reaching. 

In a varied pregramme calling for a wide range of 
skill was inserted a bomb-dropping contest. This econ- 
test offered the second largest prize of the meeting, a 
sum of five thousand dollars, for the most successful 
attempt to drop a plaster bomb of baseball size, loaded 
with flour, upon a plan of a battleship drawn on the 
turf in mid-iield. The bombs were delivered from the 
hand of the aviator at a mean height of about 200 feet, 
and at an average speed of about forty miles an hour. 

It may be mentioned as interesting, and as showing 
the necessity for the eternal vigilance of aviators, that 
one skilful contestant held cut for oranges as pro- 
jectiles, his reasons being that, in former private 
trials, the flour from a broken bomb sifted through the 
opening in the carrying basket and choked his motor. 

Considering the conditions and the novelty of the 
test, most excellent scores were made. 

It is a temptation to dwell on other features of this 
most wonderful meeting, with its many lessons and its 
manifold suggestions, but the facts developed as to 
the present value of the aeroplane in warfare, and a 
statement of its probable limitation along these lines 
in the immediate future, are quite sufficient for present 
consideration. 

A brief diversion may be pardoned, however, for a 
compelling psychclogical inquiry. What peculiar trait 
of the human mind leads it first to consider a’ new 
seientifie discovery with references to its uses in war? 

Hundreds of thousands of people watched these 
motor-driven craft dart around at express-train speed 
-—saw them carry passengers, soar aloft, swoop and rise 
as the aviators would. The exhibition suggested faster 
mail service, the transfer of men and women in urgent 
distress, rescue from shipwreck, and a thousand pos- 
sible and probable developments. 

Of the multitudes who first came to gaze in curiosity 
at the aviators, of the multitudes who remained to 
wender and study, of all those that returned when 
opportunity offered, that urged their friends and ac- 
quaintances to go and see the amazing sight. not a 
handful discussed the new art with reference to 
pleasure, commerce, or useful pursuits. In automo- 
hiles, in grand stands, and on the field, the one theme 
of conversation was the familiar one, the revolution- 
izing of war. 

Having submitted this curious but existing tendency, 
we will leave it to the student of mental vagaries and 
consider a subdivision of the same 
thought. 

Admitting that, in anxiety for our 
safety, we are right in turning our 
thoughts to war—why single out ships 
as probable objects of destruction? 
With the far more manifest effect that 
swift, sustained human flight must have 
on the operations of land forces, why 
suggest the fleet as the object of attack? 
Why prepare to place battleships in re- 
serve? This feature of the human in- 
terest so plainly displayed in conversa- 
tions, in the daily prints, in the Sunday 
magazines, gives food for serious 
thought. Is it suggested by the great 
cost of battleship construction, that 
small insurance our country pays for 
security ? 

This wide-spread interest seems to 
justify a presentation of the case for 
and against the aeroplane as a_ present 
or future menace to the fleet. 

Several plainly established facts may 
be reasonably stated at the start: 

The aeroplane has come to stay. It 
has proved itself a speedy means of 
locomotion in capable hands. Its im- 
provement is at present only delayed 
by the weakness of the motor, for wing 





improvement and wing knowledge may be trusted to 
keep pace with engine development. Its strides during 
recent years have been greater and quicker than his- 
tory records in any known field of scientific mechanical 
endeavor—the development of the practical automobile 
sarriage being slow in comparison. How many people 
realize that the Wright brothers made their first 
public flights in 1908, and that in 1906 Santos-Du- 


seem that modern ships are regarded as offering de- 
fence only to broadside fire, and it is undoubtedly true 
that the millions of our interested citizens who visit 
our ships are more interested in their offensive powers 
than in their structural strength. 

Yet these vessels are not trail shells pursuing a 
perilous course upon a dangerous element. The 
modern Dreadnought, properly handled, has little to 

















Grahame-White in his biplane ready to drop a “bomb” upon a “ battleship” 


mont, with the first European aeroplane ascension, 
filled newspaper columns and started pages of 
prophecy by a flight of twelve yards. 

The fragility of the aeroplane is admitted. It 
can be brought down by almost any missile that 
strikes it. 

Its present noisy approach—frequently urged against 
its possible use in war—is a weakness that even present 
knowledge can remedy by utilizing a portion of the 
engine power for “ muffling”—a plan not yet at- 
tempted in peaceful exhibitions, as all available power 
has herotofore been used for attaining speed. 

The willingness of the patriot to risk his life in at- 
tack is cheerfully assumed. 

Blockade, already made unsafe, in its accustomed 
form, by submarines, will not long be a feature of 
naval warfare. 

The immediate acquisition and development of aero- 
planes by the army is a necessity. Under this topic, 
it may be suggested that in years to come cavalry 
will have a struggle to justify their existence. 

Recognizing these facts, and in the face of the inter- 
esting target practice held at Squantum, let us first 
see why the navy does not fear attacks from the air, 
and then consider how aeroplanes may be made useful 
to the fleet. 

In summing up the case against the aeroplane, it 
may be necessary to explode a few delusions as to the 
vulnerability of modern battleships. From recently 
published newspaper articles on this subject, it would 





A view ot Chatham dockyard, England, 
taken from an altitude of 5,800 feet 
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fear from sea or storm, and the process of develop- 
ment, that has made her staunch, has left little to fear 
from such projectiles as an aeroplane can now carry 
and discharge. 

Explosive bombs dropped on steel plates are not a 
serious menace, especially as all vital portions of a 
ship opening above the water are protected below the 
upper decks by heavy gratings. Hiram Maxim showed, 
long ago, how ineffectual against steel plates is the 
action of explosives without penetration, even when 
high explosives in large quantities be used. ~ 

The armored ends of a battleship may be crushed in 
from above and she will steam and fight with but 
slightly reduced power. 

In action very few people are exposed above the 
upper decks of ships. It is no secret to say that they 
are fewer than is ordinarily realized. 

The explosion of a large bomb or projectile on a 
turret or conning-tower could have little result in 
action and is, at present, a contingency quite as re- 
mote as destruction by the heat ray—that ingenious 
and terrifying. but purely imaginary, invention qf Mr. 
H. G. Wells in his story of interplanetary war; or 
as the suggested destruction of ships by powder-maga- 
zine explosions, to be effected by wireless impulses. 

Granting equal interest and ingenuity to the attack 
and defence, a gun mounted on the ship platform, de- 
vised to repel aeroplane attack, should, for years to 
come, show an advantage over the weapon designed to 
launch projectiles from the air. Range-finders, range 
tables, and even new gun types may confidently be 
counted on when the air attacks become really 
menacing. 

Who knows but that the near future will produce 
for military and naval defence an enlarged type of 
shotgun, and that trap-shooting at long ranges will 
become a recognized feature of naval target practice? 

Some of these facts were undoubtedly considered 
when the Squantum bomb-dropping contest was ar- 
ranged. To capture the generous prize offered by a 
society anxious to advance aeronautical science and 
secure advantages to their country, the scoring was 
first restricted to. bull’s-eyes in the simulated battle- 
ship’s funnels, no hit to score unless within the funnel. 
When aerial attack is reduced to hitting funnels, it 
may be said: 

That a funnel attacked from a reasonable altitude 
offers a ridiculous target for a bomb. The accom- 
panying photograph of the Chatham dockyard, taken 
from Mr. Turner’s able work on aerial navigation, 
shows more clearly than words can tell the improba- 
bility of hitting vital portions of a ship at 1,800 feet 
of altitude; and yet this may be taken as the lowest 
flight that will afford the aerial gunner and his craft 
any hope of escaping rifle-fire. 

That funnels have been fitted with covers before 
now and can easily have steel pagodas erected to pro- 
tect them when occasion demands. 

And that the destruction of smoke-pipes, while un- 
doubtedly 9 serious injury, has long been under con- 








sideration as a result of gun-fire, and has been pro- 
vided against. 

With the present girder construction of battleship 
masts a few slight changes would provide support for 
a tent-like shield between them, and a few yards of 
torpedo-netting spread over a central span would pro- 
vide complete protection to the citadel from all non- 
penetrating projectiles. 

The difficulties attached to hitting a war-colored 
ship steaming rapidly are worth considering. Certainly 
no projectile delivered by: hand or merely released to 
fall by force of gravity can have reasonable hope of 
scoring at rational heights. 

The practice at Squantum, when plaster bombs were 
hurled by hand within revolver range, was entertain- 
ing and may be historical as the first measured effort 
in this direction. but shows only the possibility of 
crude attack against a sleepy or defenceless enemy. 

A familiar argument supporting the feasibility of 
aeroplane attacks even in their present state of de- 
velopment is that situation where a fleet of aeroplanes 
attack ships at night. The result of training a well- 
drilled squadron’s search-lights on the helpless air- 
pilots may be left to the imagination. Moreover, 
battleships, in time of war, do not cruise as illumi- 
nated targets, and one who has ever attempted to keep 
in touch with an unlighted ship when steaming, though 
distant but a few hundred yards, will testify as to the 
improbability of striking such a vessel from any safe 
height. 

The same uncertainty will exist in fog, and, in 
brief, the folowing general law is ventured for con- 
sideration: 

“ Every tactical element that secures an aeroplane 
from destruction during its attack on ships, such as 
great speed, cover of darkness, or safe altitude, in turn 
reduces to an equal or greater extent its probability 
of success.” 

Much remains to be said for the aeroplane as an 
auxiliary to the fleet. The case in its favor com- 
prises these facts: 

The aeroplane, especially the monoplane, can be 
packed in small space. 

The problems of “ getaway ’ 
easily solved. 

It can be carried in a fast auxiliary ship fitted with 
rails for its launching, and can land safely alongside, 
being easy to hoist aboard. 

Its pilot can be in constant touch with the com- 
mander-in-chief, living on his flagship if advisable. 

When needed, it can be up and away in less than 
half an hour, or in about the time needed to get up 
steam in a picket Jaunch. 

It has to-day a certain radius of action of a hun- 
dred miles and a horizon of fifty to one hundred 
miles almost immediately after its ascent. 

The only signals required of it are so simple that 
they can be made unmistakable and mastered by any 
oflicer or signalman in a few minutes. 

Its speed is so great that no boat can approach it, 
vatch it, or report its final direction of flight. 

_If painted a suitable color it can only be seen at a 
distance of a few thousand yards, even when known 
to be present. 
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It operates against a 
hackground making any 
judgment of its dis- 
tance pure = guesswork, 
and making it a difficult 
object to hit with any 
gun yet designed. ; 

Its cost is negligible. 

If lost, it sacrifices 
fewer lives than any war 
like element of the fleet. 

It can operate in twi- 
light or darkness. 

Its presence lends 
moral strength to the 
fleet possessing it, and 
annoys and weakens the 
enemy discovering _ its 
presence. 

It gives its pilot an 
opportunity of seeing be- 
low the water surface, to 
an unappreciated degree, 
so that rocks, shoals, 
coral reefs, or even sub- 
marine torpedo-boats can 
be detected. 

The commander - in - 
chief in time of war hav- 
ing skilful aviators at 
hand can secure these ad- 
vantages: 

He can before nightfall 
send out scouts to assure 
him of the fleet’s safety 
for the coming night, 
guarding against torpedo 
attack, even from sub- 
marines, and thus _pos- 
sibly secure for himself 
a few hours of necessary 
sleep. Just how golden 
this single opportunity 
would’ be can only be 
realized by those who 
have known the strain of 
ceaseless responsibility. 

He ean look into forti- 














fied harbors in his search 
for the enemy, avoiding 
such bombardment as 
was deemed necessary at 
San Juan de Porto Rico 
during the Spanish War. What Grahame-White 
would have meant to Admirals Sampson and Schley 
in their search for Cervera has already been sug- 
gested. 

In advancing for attack or in the early stage of 
actual battle, it is entirely possible that signals di- 
recting battleship fire and bringing it speedily upon 
the enemy would decide the engagement. 

The suggestions that ships are already menaced has 
called forth from several officers whose age, knowledge, 
and record give them the authority to speak, the 


Johnstone’s biplane in the bomb-throwing contest at Squantum 


assurance that the navy has as vet nothing to fear 
trom air attacks, and, after a consideration of all thie 
elements involved, this surely seems to be the ca-« 
It is not yet time to retire our ships from daily 
service. Our national pride cries as loudly as ever 
for battleships of quality, nor. will our shores be given 
immunity by the rapid building of aeroplanes. But 
since preparation for war demands the aid of ever) 
branch of science, there remains a plain duty—one 
in which the navy rarely fails—to wateh, study, and 
he prepared, 
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NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION IN THE METROPOLIS 























THE PURIST 


WIGGLES -has the very great 
misfortune to be married to a 
purist, and what she has to endure, 
so her neighbors say, passes all be- 
For instance, here is a con- 
versation said to have been over- 
*\ heard by the Dubbses, who live next 
~ door, one morning last week. 
“Henry,” called Mrs. Wiggles 
from up-stairs, addressing Mr. Wiggles, who had got 
up early to start the furnace, ‘“ what’s the thermometer 
this morning?” 

“Same as usual, my dear,” Mr. Wiggles replied, 
calling up through the flue. “It is a little instru- 
ment made of metal, glass, and mercury designed to 
show degrees of heat and cold. It is a simple and in- 
expensive little contrivance, and no home should be 
without one.” 

“T mean, what does it say?” returned Mrs. Wiggles, 
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“HOMER” NOT IN THE GAME 


with an expression of countenance which, not having 
been seen, can only be imagined. 

“Tt does not say anything, my love,” replied Mr. 
Wiggles, brushing some soot out of his locks. “Up 
to this time nobody has thought to invent a talking 
thermometer, though I suppose that it would be pos- 
sible by means of a phonographic attachment which 
operated by a delicately adjusted device of some» sort 
to get the results which you seem to believe are al- 
ready attained.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” retorted Mrs. Wig- 
gles, somewhat stridently. “Where is the ther- 
mometer, then, if you are going to be so very, very 
particular. 

“It is just where we left it last night, dear heart,” 
returned Wiggles; “serewed on to the left-hand jamb 
of the front door. ‘I faney that if it had not been 
screwed on it would have disappeared long ago. 


’ 


Where did yousthink it was?’ 
“Has it risen or fallen?” demanded the lady. 
“Not that I know of,” said Wiggles. 
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risen, I think we should have seen the old serew-holes 
in the place where it had been, and as for falling, | 
know it hasn’t done that, because thermometers are 
rather fragile things, and if it had fallen at any time 
there would have been signs of fracture at least, even 
if the whole thing had not been shattered to pieces. 
Don’t worry about it, anyhow. I fastened it on the 
door-jamb myself, and with four serews it can hardly 
come loose—that is, not all at once.” 

“Henry Wiggles,” roared the lady’s voice, growing 
more than severe, and having about it certain quali- 
ties of icy sharpness, “do you mean to tell me where 
the mercury stands, or not?” 

“Of course I do, lovey,” replied Wiggles, lighting 
the fire at last. “It stands in the little glass tube 
that runs from the bulb at the base of the thermometer 
up to the top. Where did you suppose it stood—on 
its head?” 

Here the conversation stopped. 

Later in the day Mrs. Dubbs, meeting Wiggles with 
his head bandaged up on his way to catch the trolley, 
smiled sweetly. 

“ Ah, Mr.. Wiggles,” said she, archly, “has Mrs. 
Wiggles been taking the broomstick to you, that you 
have your head bandaged up?” 

“No, madame,” said Wiggles, coldly. “ We do not 
use brooms in my household. We use vacuum 
cleaners.” 

“Well, I guess they are more appropriate!” said 
Mrs. Dubbs, ‘significantly. “It started in very warm 
this morning, didn’t it?” 

“You bet it did!” said Wiggles as he moved on. 
“Some cloudy, too.” 





A CASE FOR THE BOARD OF HEALTH 


“ Yes,” said Barkins, as he lit an oppressive two- 
cent cigar and began puffing upon it, “I must confess 
I am fond of the weed.” 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say,” said Binks, jumping to 
windward of the smoker, “is that if we had a live 
health officer in this town that weed would be pulled.” 





HOPELESS 
“WELL, Jackson, how is your campaign progress- 
ing?” asked Dobbleigh. 
“Going badly,” said Jackson. “I expected the 
President to come out and give me a boost with my 
constituents, but, hang it all! we can’t get the golf- 
links in shape until after election-day.” 





EXPLAINED 
“ FaTHer,” said Willie, “ what’s the difference be- 
tween a sanitarium and a sanatorium?” 
“Oh, about five dollars a day,” said Mr. Billups, 









































REVELATIONS 
T was their last hour 
| together upon the 
beach. Autumn had 


come at last, and on the 
morrow the great cara- 
‘® vansary that had _ been 
their  trysting - place 


days of expiring summer 
was to close, and separa- 
tion was inevitable. It 
was a fitting night for a 
lovers’ — farewell. The 
considerate moon, which 
had thought to bathe all the sands with splendor, 
had gone behind a cloud, and their tryst thereby was 
free from prying eyes; and yet there was something 
in the air that hung heavily upon Fedora’s spirit. 

Lord Billington was terribly preoccupied. He evi- 
dently had that upon his mind which would not be 
shaken off. All day his preoccupation had worried 
Fedora exceedingly, seeming to cast a cloud at the 
last moment upon the ecstasy of their comradeship. 
That night ten days before, when, within five hours 
of their meeting, he had ardently avowed his love 
for her, she had been completely carried away by the 
tumultuous tide of his utterance, and, blinded by the 
burning white light of this suddenly aroused passion, 
she had been swept into an acceptance of his love 
without-even so much as questioning her own heart. 
But in the ensuing hours of the night, when she had 
stood slecpless at the open window of her room, gaz- 
ing out over the rippling glory of the sea, bathed in 
the mellow light of the moon, second thought had 
come to her, and she could not answer “ yes” to her 
own questionings as to whether or not she really 
loved this man as a woman should love her affianced 
husband. And so it had been all through the ensuing 
days. She had enjoyed his company more than she 
had ever enjoyed that of any other man. He was a 
bright, happy-hearted, clean-cut, handsome fellow, and 
to be with him seemed to mean a life of laughter and 
song; but, after all, she asked herself, should life be 
only this? And, after all, too, the most pressingly 
insistent of the questions that rose up in her heart, 
after all, was it not his title that had lured her? The 
thought of being Lady Billingtén, and some day per- 
haps the Countess of Lampwick—for only two lives 
lay between Cyril and the earldom, those of his half- 
brothers, seventy-five years of age, bachelors, twins, 
and dyspeptic—was an appealing one, and might this 
not have been the compelling reason for her acceptance 
of him? All these things had vexed her heart and 
conscience, but now’a great light had burst upon her. 
Now she knew that it was Cyril himself she loved and 
not the empty glitter of his title or his prospective 
earldom. The hour of parting reveals to lovers many 
sad truths, and oftener still the sweeter ones of life, 
and the preoccupation of her lover chilled her to the 
marrow. She could not bear to think of losing him, 
and the lower upon his brow filled her with foreboding. 

“Cyril, dearest,” she murmured, as they sat down 
upon the lower step of one of the bathing-houses to- 
gether, “tell me what it is that is worrying you, my 
lover. Is it that we are so soon to part? If it is that, 
were it not better to pass the few remaining moments 
in making each other as happy as we can?” 

The man gazed out over the sea, his face showing 
evidences of a great inward struggle. Finally he 
spoke. 

“Fedora,” he said, hoarsely, “I have made a great 
discovery to-day which makes it impossible that our 
engagement should continue—” 

The girl felt herself growing rigid. 

“You have learned the truth, and you no longer 
love me, Cyril?” she said, her voice quivering with 
pain. 

“On the contrary,” he replied, wearily, “I love you 
more than ever. That is my discovery. It. is Fedora 
Wigglesworth that I love, and not the heiress of 
Henry de Peyster Wigglesworth, the Canned-Corn 
King. When I first met you and realized that the 
simplicity of life in a hotel like The Barnacles was 
tasteful tq a girl brought up as you-must have been, 
amid the most luxurious surroundings, it interested 
me very much indeed, and when I saw, in addition to 
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this, that you were attractive, and of a happy, sun- 
shiny disposition, I felt myself singularly drawn 
toward you; but, after all, when I asked you to be 
my wife, I must confess that it was the heiress and 
not the girl I sought. Do not think me a brute for 
saying so, Fedora, but until to-day I have been a 
fortune-hunter. But to-night my love for you is too 
great for me to take advantage of your girlish con- 
fidence any longer.” 

“But you say you love me for myself alone now, 
Cyril,” she murmured. ; 

“Yes, but what I have told you is not all,” he re- 
plied, his voice sunk to a whisper. Again a great 
inward struggle seemed to convulse him, but he 
emerged from it like the strong man he really was. 

“TI am not Lord Billington,” he said at last, his 
head bowed upon his breast. 

“Not Lord Billington?” she asked, dazed by the 
revelation, but still with a great hope springing up 
in her heart. 

“No, Fedora,” he said, turning his eyes away from 
her burning gaze. ‘“ My name is Josiah Stiggins, and 
I am a floor-walker at Lacey & Jones’s popular depart- 
ment store.” 

In a moment her arms were entwined about his 
neck, and a passionate avowal was being poured into 
his ears. 

“My beloved!” she cried, in the overflowing fulness 
of her heart. “My prince! My heart’s king! It is 
better so. Your noble words but prove you a true 
and loyal knight.” 

“ And you will make this mésalliance in despite of 
what the world may say, you, Fedora Wigglesworth, 
heiress to the Canneries—” he cried, almost incredu- 
lously. 

“ Ah, Cyril—” she began. 

“Call me Josiah, dearest,”. he murmured. 

* Ah, Josie, my treasure, it will be no mésalliancee, 
for I, too, have a confession to make,” said Fedora. 
“T am not Fedora Wigglesworth, daughter of the 
Canned-Corn King. I am Mazie Majilton, the mani- 
cure girl at the Gothamgay Hotel.” 

“And your reputed wealth—” he cried. 

** Depends entirely upon my tips,” she answered. “1 
have to pay ten dollars a week for my job.” 

And later, when the moon peeped out from behind 
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the cloud, it saw nothing upon the bath-house steps, foi 
the lovers had gone. 

What became of them the author cannot say, for 
he has not heard of either of them since; but if he 
ever does encounter them the reader may rest assured 
that they will be 

(Continued in our next) 
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“T WONDER WHY THE SILLY THING IS 


HEAD?” 


THE FLATTERER 

THey were discussing ages with a commendable de- 
gree of frankness. 

“Well, now that you have brought the subject up, 
Miss Dobbson,” said little Fribley, “how old are 
you?” 

“ “Oh. L am as old as [ look.” smiled Miss Dobbson. 

“Really?” said Fribley. “I am astonished. You 
really don’t look it, you know.” 
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A DETECTIVE STORY WITH AN UNEXPECTED ENDING 


By Freeman Putney, Jr. 


Saturday afternoon, Crainy, 
head and manager of the Crainy 
Realty Company, gave this order to 
George Stillman: 

“See John Hegenwander White 
Monday morning, nine o’clock. at his 
house on Fifty-seventh Street.” 

“Who is he?” inquired the young 
man, innocently. 

Crainy stared; then he laughed. 

“Might know you weren’t brought up in the city. 
John Hegenwander White seldom gets into the news- 
papers, but he is one of the richest men in New York 
to-day. I don’t know how many generations of Hegen- 
wanders stretch back of him to the old Dutch days, 
and not one of them ever let go of a dollar unless it 
was pried out of his hand with a jimmy. Most times, 
the other fellow merely lost his jimmy. This man’s 





mother married a New England Yankee, and John 
Hegenwander White is the resulting hybrid.” 

“What does he want?” asked Stillman. 

“Savs he is thinking of selling some West Side 


plots, but that’s his bluff. The old man has a habit of 
personally appraising everything he owns early every 
[ suppose he is now on the job, and wants to 
know how much extra rent to soak his tenants on 
account of the new railroad station. He’s too mean 
to pay for an appraisal, and he’ll work you for every 
bit of free information he can get. Go see him, Don’t 
tell him any more than you can help, but don’t offend 
him!” : 

To be milked of valuable information by a parsi- 
monious old plutocrat was not a prospect to invite a 
vigorous young man indoors on a clear, warm, April 
morning, and it was with something like a sigh that 
Stillman turned up the steps to his appointment at 
nine o’clock on Monday. 

The Hegenwander White house was planted on the 
usual double lot, with nothing about its now out-of 
fashion brown-stone front to distinguish it from several 
of its neighbors. A stranger, asked to pick out the 
residence of the wealthiest man on the block, would 
have selected one of the several modern granite tomb- 
like structures visible from the Hegenwander White 
bay windows. 

As George Stillmah pressed the bell-button, he be- 
came aware that a young woman had quietly passed 
up the steps behind him and was standing at his side. 
Gauged by his own six feet, he guessed that she was 
five feet. seven inches tall. 

He held the outer door open, and, with an inclina- 
tion of her head, she passed before him into the 
vestibule. Stillman noticed that her dark suit was 
by a skilful tailor and that it was fitted over a superb 
and skilfully corsetted figure. But of her face he 
could see nothing, for it was completely hidden by the 
folds of a thick brown veil. 

The wide, lace-curtained glass door swung open to 
the trill of a distant electric bell, and the young 
woman passed into the hall. Without a word to the 
servant, she stepped to the front of a mirror and began 
to fumble with her veil. 

“IT want to see Mr. Hegenwander White—by ap- 
pointment,” Stillman added, as the man looked doubt- 
ful. 

He handed the servant his business card, laid his 
hat on the table, and then peeled slowly at his right 
glove. Mr. George Stillman wanted to know how 
that young woman looked without her veil. She was 
still fumbling at it before the mirror, or, rather, 
working at a peeuliar pin, in the shape of a dragon 
with bright ruby eyes, which fastened it behind. 

His right glove came off in time, and Stillman, try- 
ing not to stare, had only learned that the young 
woman’s hands were small and that the ruby-eyed 
dragon was an unusual and striking ornament. 

The left glove also came off slowly. The young lady 
appeared to be having difficulty with the pin. The 
ruby-eved dragon was caught in her hair, which was 
of a dark reddish brown; rich both in color and -in 
abundance. Obviously, a young»man, a_ stranger, 
could not offer to assist, within what was apparently 
her own house, a young lady to whose difficulty the 
butler paid no attention, and who doubtless had a 
maid or two within call up-stairs. 

Stillman carefully laid his gloves beside his hat 
and nodded to the servant to precede him up the 
thickly carpeted but somewhat dimly lighted stairs. 
The man, noticing the visitor’s hesitation, ran up a 
few steps to a switch; and just as Stillman turned 
for a final, stolen glance at the girl in the brown 
veil, the full, merciless flood of electric light dis- 
covered her so close behind him that his involuntary 
stop almost caused them to collide. 

The girl’s chin weat up a trifle; then she bowed 
again to Stillman’s muttered apology. The next 
moment the butler showed them into a rear parlor 
and disappeared. 

As the girl stepped before him, Stillman again had 
an admirable view of a straight back and a: finely 
turned waist. 

“She’s tumbled!” he muttered to himself. “ She 
caught me trying to see her with her veil off, and she’s 
going to walk around here in my sight, keeping the 
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PART 1 


blamed thing right where it is, just out of pure 
devilishness.” 

Which was apparently exactly what the young lady 
intended to do. As Stillman sat down in the back 
parlor, she wandered slowly through the wide door 
into the big drawing-room at the front. Carelessly 
she strolled across the polished floor, stepped on a 
magnificent white bearskin with the nonchalance of 
one who has long ago forgotten any inclination to 
walk around it, and finally stood at a window, one 
hand holding the curtain aside, the other swinging 
her glove, and her back turned squarely upon Mr. 
George Stillman. 

The silent man-servant was at the door again. 

“Mr. White will see you up-stairs in the library, sir,” 
he announced, and Stillman left the parlor with a 
final unrequited glance at the figure framed in the 
window. 

The Hegenwander White library occupied the width 
of the house, overlooking the street. Its battalions of 
books, mostly in bindings which shouted their ex- 
pensiveness across the room, were topped by oil-paint- 
ings, most family portraits of women. Engravings 
and photographs, the latter including a large signed 
one of the President, were everywhere. 

As Stillman entered the room his eyes rested also 
on a large glass case filled with curious ware colored 
in blue on white. 

“Chinese porcelains, sir. Every one a museum 
piece, and every piece at least two hundred years old. 
I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Stillman, Sit down.” 

As Stillman took the proffered chair, before a large 
table on which several city maps were laid, he 


He 


examined his host with considerable curiosity and not 
a little surprise. 

John Hegenwander White did not look in the least 
like an “old man.” Of medium height, spare and 
small-boned, he nfoved with an alertness and decision 
which would not have disgraced a man half his age. 
His cold blue eyes had preserved their keenness with- 
out glasses; his hair, albeit a little thin, was of that 
reddish, sandy shade which does not betray whatever 
gray may be scattered through it. A short beard, 
also sandy, concealed a chin of uncompromising ag- 
gressiveness, and the turned-down mouth betokened 
not only decision, but the impatience which comes of 
years of commanding others. The slant of the eyes 
and the well-shaped forehead denoted a brain endowed 
with unusual, forceful activity, combined with a large 
degree of cautious secretiveness, not to say actual 
cunning. 

Hegenwander White was the sort of a man who looks 
as old at fifty as he does at seventy. He was sixty-two. 
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wanted to know how that young woman looked without her veil 


They drew together over the maps, and for half an 
hour talked rentals, corner lots, traffic densities, and 
ninety-nine-year leases. The interview was nearly over 
when the wraith-like butler stood at the door. 

“Telephone message for you, sir,” he said, 
vanished. 

Mr. Hegenwander White stepped into the next room, 
where he was invisible and from which came only 
scattered snatches of his telephone conversation. As 
Stillman sat, waiting, looking about him at the great 
room with its accumulation of collectors’ treastres, the 
half-closed door from the hall swung open and the 
young woman whom he had seen below entered quietly, 
erect and cool as before, and still wearing the brown 
veil. 

The end of the apartment was formed into an alcove, 
containing a large desk, and evidently used by the 
owner as a study, a screen partially concealing it 
from the main room. The girl walked directly to 
this: aleove, bent over the desk for a few seconds as if 
in search of something, then turned and left the 
library as she had come. Not by the slightest sign 
did she show any consciousness of the presence of any 
young man, least of all of a broad-shouldered, good- 
looking, alert young business man from a Broadway. 
real-estate office. 

A feeling of injustice, mingled with a certain resent- 
ment, swept over Stillman, and he even voiced it 
silently: 

“Yowre a queen, and | know it; and you’ve been 
brought up to look at a man as merely a part of the 
landscape, unless he has at least a fifth as many 
millions your father. Youre better than T[, but 

it’s ten to one the fellow 

you'll marry isn’t. And 
and—lI wish to thunder 
vou'd been decent enough 
to take off that veil!” 

He rose, shook hands 
with the returned Mr. 
John Hegenwander 
White, who expressed 
polite regret that he was 
unable just yet to defi- 
nitely decide what to do 
about his real estate, and 
then made his way down 
the silent, thick-carpeted 


and 
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stairs. 

In the lower hall the 
young woman in_ the 
brown veil was again ad- 


justing the dragon pin 
with its ruby eyes. 

It was evident that she 
was just going out again, 
and Stillman reproached 
himself for his conceit, in 
thinking that her failure 
to remove her veil had 
anything to do with her 
noticing him. 

They approached the 
door together; the young 
man politely held it open, 
for which he received an- 
other slight bow of 
thanks. Close as he was, 
he could not penetrate 
the meshes of the brown 
veil. 

She passed down the 
steps first; hesitated al- 
most imperceptibly at 
the foot; then turned to 
the west and down Fifth 
Avenue. Stillman walked 
behind her, but slowly, 
so that at Fifty-seeond 
Street she was several 
rods ahead. 

“7 don’t want to seem 
to be following her,” he 
murmured, “ but it’s not 
my fault if I’m going the same way.” Then aloud, 
“No, sir; you’re not headed right.” 

But the passer-by who had appealed for guidance 
proved to be slightly deaf, and Stillman spent half a 
minute in setting him right. When he resumed his 
walk the girl in the brown veil had disappeared. 

The young man paused in front of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. He had never been within the great 
church; there were fifteen minutes yet to spare before 
his next appointment, so he stepped inside and slipped 
into a side seat at the rear. There, in the dim silence, 
he sat admiring the Gothic magnificence of the in- 
terior, his eyes slowly following the reaches of the 
great roof arches, the long galleried stretches at their 
eaves, and, below, the long area of pews and the 
glories of the shrines along the walls. 

- As he was sitting there, a woman in a pew on the 
middle aisle, a dozen rows farther front than his own, 
stood up and made her way out. She was the girl 
in the brown veil. As she did not bow to the altar, 
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Stillman instantly realized that she was as much a 
stranger there as himself, and that she had probably 
entered to avoid his seeming pursuit of her. A little 
disturbed, he averted his face, and the girl passed 
calmly out without a glance in his direction. 

“ Now,” thought the young man, “I’ll get back to 
business. It’s the spring fever, ail right, setting a 
fellow’s wits to wandering after a girl whose face he 
hasn’t even seen.” 

He reached the sidewalk and felt in his pocket. 

“Hello! If I haven’t left my note-book at Hegen- 
wander White’s.” 

He went with haste, this time, to Fifty-seventh 
Street. The door, however, did not open at once in 
response to his ring. Stillman pressed the button 
again. ‘ 

Finally, swinging open, it discovered the butler 
with a face that was almost chalky. When he saw 
Stillman his lower jaw actually dropped. 

“ You, sir! Come in, sir!” 

“T left my note-book—in the library, I think.” 

“Very well, sir. Will you go up-stairs, sir?” 


, ‘. é~e 
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Bent over the desk as if in search oi 


A little surprised, Stillman again climbed the two 
flights of stairs. The butler walked behind him, then 
took his stand by the library door. 

“Sorry to disturb you again, Mr. White,” began 
Stillman, “but I’ve left my note-book. You see, | 
need it—” 

He stopped. John Hegenwander White was seated 
before the desk in the alcove. The screen had been 
tossed aside and lay on the floor. On the desk was 
a tin safe-deposit box; beside it a slip of paper and 
several articles of jewelry. 

“Mr. Stillman, you have returned just in time. I 
was about to telephone my detective people.” 

“ Detectives?” 

“ Detectives. But if you have any explanation, I 
am ready to listen to it.” 

“Explanation? What’s the trouble, Mr. White?” 

Hegenwander White turned his cold eyes on the 
young man. 

“The trouble is, Mr. Stillman, that I have been 
listing to-day, as is my annual custom on the tenth 
of April, certain articles of family jewelry. I was 
engaged on the task when you came in. Just after 
you went, I returned to my work, and found that a 
small gold locket and chain were missing, as well as 
a rope of matched pearls which cost my grandfather 
forty-seven thousand five hundred dollars in cold 
cash!” 

“Pearls!” repeated Stillman. ‘“ Forty-seven thou- 
sand—” 

“And five hundred dollars! They were taken while 
you were here, in the library.” 

“Good Lord! Mr. White! I didn’t move out of my 
chair. Why—I know,” he exclaimed, with an out-of- 
breath relief; “ your daughter must have moved them 
when she went to the desk!” 

The butler stared. Even Hegenwander White’s im- 
passive face betrayed a slight trace of astonishment. 

“My daughter, sir! My daughter is away. She 
has been in Europe for over four months.” 

“T supposed she was your daughter, Mr. White. IL 





am speaking of the young lady who was down-stairs. 
She wore a brown veil and entered the house just as 
I did.” 


Hegenwander White turned in inquiry to the butler. 
“TI beg pardon, sir, but I thought that the lady was 


with the young man, sir. She came in with him, and 
said nothing, sir.” 


Stillman exclaimed in astonishment: 
““Why, I supposed she belonged in the house! She 


came up the steps just as I did, and entered as if she 
were perfectly at home. I never dreamed but what 
she was one of the family. She went into the drawing- 
room while I waited in the back parlor, and I left 
her looking out of the window.” 


Mr. Hegenwander White’s cold eyes were full of 


suspicion. Stillman flushed angrily. 


“You may call the police, if you wish, sir!” he ex- 


claimed. “Or, if you prefer, search me now!” 


The millionaire barked a dry laugh. 
“Search you, young man! Turn you over to the 


police! Now, after you’ve had a chance to hand your 
swag—that’s what you call it, isn’t it?—over to some 
confederate? A nice opening I’d give you to sue me 
for damages, wouldn’t I? And a nice show a rich 
man has before a jury, nowadays! Why, it would 
make your fortune, young man, if I had you arrested 
and couldn’t prove my case!” 


“ Why, you—” 
“Tut! Tut! Ill do better. Now, if the jewels are 
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back in my- hands within, say, twenty-four hours, Vil 
drop the matter. Not even your employers shall know 
of it. Good morning, young man.” 

“Tm not going!” roared Stillman. 

“Not going?” Mr. White’s tone was of cold sur- 
prise. 

“No, sir! I’m not going! You’re going to apolo- 
gize!” 

The butler stepped nearer in alarm. John Hegen- 
wander White’s face was as placid as ever. 

“Mr. Stillman, assault in my own house could be 
proved. I trust you will reconsider any intention you 
may have in that line. Besides, [ am too old a 
man—” 

“You're right!” agreed the younger. “ You’re too 
old a man—and you're also taking advantage of it! 
I'll do everything I can to help you get back your 
diamonds—” 

* Pearls, Mr. Stillman. Also a gold locket and 
chain.” 

“Pearls and locket, then. But I wish you’d consult 
the police. I’m under suspicion. It’s only fair to me 
that you should do 
everything to clear this 
thing up!” 

Mr. White rose. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Stillman!” 

“And if you don’t go 
to the police, I shall!” 

“Mr. Hegenwander 
White sat down. 

* Mr. Stillman, you are 
a more determined young 
man than I realized.” 

“ Possibly.” 

“T am not sure, too, 
that you had anything 
to do with this theft.” 

“T am going to try 
and make you sure.” 

“Perhaps! I hope so. 
But you must not go to 
the city police!” 

“That is straight 
where I am going, sir.” 

Mr. Hegenwander 
White shook his head. 
His eyes were as cold as 
ever, and his face as ex- 

pressionless. 

“You are not going. 
It is my property that 
has been stolen, and I 

i am in a position to call 
on agencies in which I have more confidence than the 
city police. Nor do I care to be advertised in the 
newspapers. We will say, Mr. Stillman, that you 
have had nothing to do with this matter. If that is 
satisfactory, good morning.” 

“Good morning!” returned the younger man. He 
descended the two flights of stairs anathematizing the 
thickness of the carpets. There are few acts in this 
world which yield so unsatisfactory results as stamp- 
ing upon heavy velvet. 

“And here I am,” he declared, as he marched down 
the steps, ‘“ marked as a thief by an old curmudgeon of 
a millionaire who will now go to work and hire some 
private detective agency to shadow me for the rest of 
my natural life. And the only way I ean get out of 
it is to find a girl of indefinite height, whose face I 
haven’t seen, but whose figure I’d know in a thousand. 
But how in all thunderation am I going to locate her 
in the city of New York?” 

He walked on slowly, thinking. 

“Have I got to forget everything else in this town, 
and watch every woman to see if she wears a brown 
veil? Oh, dizzy! dizzy! 
dizzy! GG. Stillman, 
which is me, suppose you 
were Sherlock Holmes, 
how would you go to 
work? Work it out with 
dope and deduction? And 
I’m no good at either!” 

He shook his head in 
half-comie despair. 

“Now suppose I am 
Detective Mike O’Mor- 
rinsey, of the ‘Steenth 
Precinct! I begin at the 
beginning. I trace the 
lady as far as she goes! 
Here I am at the 
ehureh!” 

He stopped before the 
great building and mur- 
mured, seriously : 

“Suppose I do go in 
again, and look in the 
seat where she sat! I 
might find a _handker- 
chief or even a card!” 

He tiptoed again into 
the dim vastness and 
sought the pew where he 
had seen the girl sitting 
before. As he entered it 
his eye caught a glint of 
white on the cushion. 

“Her handkerchief!” 
exclaimed Stillman, and, 
sitting down, his eyes 
correctly to the front, he 
reached beside him for his prize. The next instant he 
barely repressed an exclamation of astonishment. 

He held in his hand the Hegenwander pearls! 

Eight minutes later, Stillman entered, for the third 
time, the library of John Hegenwander White. The 
young man’s eyes were sparkling; his jaw was aggres- 
sive. : 

“Here are your pearls, Mr. White,” he snarled, and 
would have thrown them on the table before, the 
millionaire, but the jewels’ own purity arrested his 
hand, and he laid them down gently. 
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“TI want my locket. I also want that young woman’ 
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Hegenwander White picked up the shining things 
and ran them slowly through his fingers. 

“ Now, say it!” continued Stillman; “tell me this 
proves I’m a thief! ‘Tell me I got seared and brought 
them back!” 

The older man considered. 

“Did you bring back the locket and chain?” he 
finally asked. 

‘I did not.” 

“Do you know where they are?” 

“1 do not.” 

“They are of very little intrinsic value, Mr. Still- 
man.” 

“So you said before.” 

“Is there any possibility of your returning the 
locket« also ?”’ 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“T realize that I probably spoke too hastily when 
you were here before, Mr. Stillman. [ think you may 
appreciate that I was under some strain. I am very 
much obliged to you for bringing back the pearls. | 
would be much interested if you care to tell me how 
you recovered them.” 

Stillman was instantly mollified. In a few words 
he told of his visit to the cathedral and of his 
finding the pearls in the pew where the young woman 
had sat. 

“T sat there looking at them .stupidly for a few 
moments,” he continued, ‘then [ got up to leave. [| 
was just stepping into the aisle when there was my 
friend, the same lady, entering the church! I suppose 
she missed the string, thought she might have left 
them in the seat, and then returned to search. She 
discovered me as quickly as I did her, for she turned 
in a flash and was out of the door.” 

* Didn’t you chase?” interrupted the auditor. 

“T couldn’t very well run out of church, although I 
might have if I had realized what she was going to 
do. I hurried out as quickly as seemed fitting, but 
when I reached the sidewalk she was already in a 
taxicab. I shouted, but the chauffeur paid no atten 
tion, and—well, they were a block down the avenue 
before I got to the curbstone. I didn’t even get the 
number.” 

Hegenwander White slowly shook his head. 

“ It is a strange matter. Here is a young woman who 
has entered my house and committed a bold robbery 
right under all our noses. We have only a general 
description of her appearance, and none whatever of 
her face. The only clew we have is the dragon-shaped 
pin she wore.” 


“The dragon-shaped pin!” repeated Stillman. “ Did 
you notice it, too?” 
‘You forget I did not see her. James, however, 


noticed it. Of the shape of a dragon, in silver with 
ruby eyes, you said, James?” 

ted stones, sir. They looked to me very like 
rubies, sir. A very unusual pin; very, sir.” 

“The gold locket,” continued Mr. White, “I value 
highly for its past associations. To anybody else in 
the world it probably isn’t worth a ten-dollar bill.’ 
He considered again for a moment, and then added, 
slowly, “I will pay tive hundred dollars for its re 
turn.” 

“T’m afraid your chances are slim,” returned the 
young man. “Unless you advertise the reward 
openly.” 

“That I shall not do. But I shall put the matter 
in detectives’ hands. I want my locket. I also want 
that young woman!” His jaws closed grimly, and a 
feeling of sympathy for the girl flashed over Stillman. 

“Can you deseribe the locket?” he asked. 

“Not so it will aid anybody in finding it. It is 
simply a round, plain, gold locket, with two women’s 
pictures in it. We shall have to search, not for a 
young woman wearing a gold locket, but for a young 
woman wearing a dragon-shaped pin with ruby eyes.” 
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He rose again. 

“T have taken enough of your time to-day, Mr. Still- 
man. I ask you not to talk of the occurrences of this 
morning. Publicity, as I told you before, is very dis- 
tasteful to me, and I shall employ men who will clear 
up this tangle if any on earth can. Good-by!” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Stillman as he reached the street 
onee more. “ What a cold-blooded fish he is! I sup- 
pose a man-eating shark would have eyes like that! 
But I pity that girl if he ever gets hold of her!” 

To be Concluded, 











CHASING WILD BUFFALO IN THE LAND OF MOI 


(Continued. from page 11) 

behind him. Once or twice we actually heard the 
crashing of his long horns against some low-hanging 
branches, but we traversed the entire wood without 
once sighting him. Was this light again? Yes; the 
open, so called, for before us a tract of six-foot grass 
stretched untrodden; and now utterly dismayed, we 
stood neck-deep in this waving sea, gazing helplessly 
around us. We were played out. We became aware 
of it the minute we ceased moving—played out and 
almost discouraged. 

““What’s the use,” somebody remarked, “of keeping 
up the chase any longer?” We had already left the 
caravan too far -behind us for safety, our feet were 
like cotton for weariness, and our legs wobbled be- 
neath us. What was really left us but to accept our 
defeat with as good a grace as we could summon to 
our aid? We were inconsolable at our irreparable 
loss. Odderat weakly attempted a little joke. Never, 
he declared, in the boisterous fashion of forced merri- 
ment, had he seen so fine a piéce—even at the Odéon. 
We were too far gone to appreciate his efforts and 
collectively frowned upon him, for all of us were sour 
just then. Even the unexpected sight of our coolies 
and provision carts advancing in the middle distance 
failed to restore our spirits. Eat, drink, make merry? 
It was absurd, impossible! And as we sulkily dragged 
ourselves toward the advancing procession we swore 
to postpone any such desecration of our serious grief. 

But what was this I suddenly spied coming at 
full speed across the velvety depths of the tropic sky? 
A long, trailing flight of vultures, making straight for 
the wood where the buffalo had ensconced himself, 
“ Vultures!” I cried out, and my little party came to 
an abrupt, almost an awed standstill, for their pres- 
ence here and in such numbers clearly demonstrated 
the near presence of some ready prey—dead or dying! 
Their science is unfailing, and, unlike humanity, they 
are not liable to error. 

Every man seemed now planted in the soil. Every 
eye was raised to watch where the scavengers proposed 
to alight, and in a few more minutes doubt was im- 
possible. It was the wood or near it—the mysterious 
oasis—and thither we turned again. I picked my 
way across a half-dried pool, finding as I went one 
buffalo track, so large that it could belong to but one 
beast in the world—* ours!”’ Odderat, close behind me, 
also saw and nodded his head in a satisfied way that 
made all my hopes leap up again. A chef de canton 
had pushed himself ahead of me and now stopped 
dead, making the brusque signal that in every lan- 
guage means, “ Don’t stir!” His right hand was point- 
ing thirty metres or so in advance, and there, O joy 
unspeakable! was our quarry standing motionless, his 
wide eyes glaring fixedly at us. 

“Don’t stir!” Ah, what a moment to give so child- 
ish a command! Lose him again? No, a thousand 
times, no! I would not be denied the chance of tri- 
umph, and caring nothing what came of it I ran 
toward our splendid antagonist, who still glared de- 
fiance at us. 

Twenty metres—ten metres—my hand was no longer 
quite so steady. It seemed to me as though my per- 
sonal honor were engaged in this last bout. A duel— 
that is what it was! Nothing could be more like it 
except the thing itself. Sighting with extra care and 
fighting down a strange desire to laugh at his mon- 
strous appearance the while, I sent two shots of my 
Paradox straight into his enormous chest. 

Down he went, but only during the fraction of a 





crumb of time; and on his feet again he charged me 
like a thunderbolt. Heaven alone knows how I man- 
aged to plant another bullet at the spring of his 
massive shoulder and then dodged for dear life. My 
companions had by now entered the lists and were 
beginning to shoot. But nothing appeared to take 
effect upon that incredible mass of vitality, and, though 
he stumbled heavily whenever a shot went home, he 
renewed the charge each time with the same fury, until 
with a despairing groan he suddenly rolled over like a 
foundering ship, presenting to us the broad of his huge 
back. 

My heart was won by such pluck; and as to my 
profound admiration, it had long ago been his. I de- 
termined to do the royal beast the one service it was 
in my power to render by giving him the coup de grace. 
So in spite of the guides’ frightened gestures—for they 
knew what a seemingly dead buffalo is capable of— 
stubbornly heading my little party to about half the 
distance separating us from him, I covered him. But 
my fingers had not pressed the trigger when he heaved 
himself up once more and with lowered front came 
at me with a rush. When his horns were at two 
metres distance, I let him have my last two bullets 
at the root of the neck and whole-heartedly took to 
my heels without waiting to see whether they would 
stop him or not. 

As a matter of fact, they did not, and while legging 
it furiously I felt him uncomfortably close, the breath 
of*his nostrils scorching the back of my neck. 

It seemed to me to be time to dodge again. I jyst 
managed it, getting the mere wind of the stroke, which, 
however, threw me flat upon my face. 

Thinking, even as I fell, that as he was about done 
for he would ‘immediately fall on top of me, I hugged 
my gun tight and tried to utilize my impetus in a 
roll for safety. I was years executing this mar~uvre, 
expecting all the while to be flattened out like a wettle, 
but staggered at last to my feet in time to hear a single 
clear-cut shot and gaze dazedly down at an amazing 
bulk of buffalo meat. 

Odderat’s marvellous sang-froid had torn asunder the 
last threads that held spirit and flesh together, there- 
by saving my life at its last beat. 

An immediate and detailed examination of the most 
magnificent bull any hunter ever brought down con- 
vinced us that he weighed more than two thousand 
kilogrammes, and that the span of his horns from tip 
to tip was 3.20 metres, which far surpasses any known 
trophy of the sort. Our coolies were waiting to skin 
the carcass, and while they were busy at it, displaying 
their usual adroitness and speed, permitted us to see 
that our buffalo had received eleven bullets in vital 
parts. My two last ones has pierced the base of the 
neck and traversed the lungs. Why after this he had 
not dropped as though struck by a thunderbolt re- 
mained a mystery. 

The Annamite suite had, of course, kept at a safe 
distance during the latter part of this lively business, 
They have no liking for close proximity to the points 
of horns one and a half metres long. But now they 
respectfully drew near to offer their felicitations, 

“Lunch is ready!” The every-day words brought 
me to my full senses—even that of appetite—with a 
jerk. I was hungry and so, no doubt, were the rest. 
So I rejoined them, and, like Faust’s choir of gray- 
beards, we took our places “ on the river edge,” basking 
in the shade of the tall old trees, 

We hated to have to remount our brave little 
horses; but my watch showed me that we must start, 


and reluctantly I gave the signal. Three o’clock found 
us trotting over the savanna which had temporarily 
lost all interest for us. Here and there a fine stag 
or a big herd of small deer galloped past within gun- 
shot, heading toward the jungle. But we were tired 
of sport just then, and also their agile grace of gait 
and form beggeu mercy for them until, warned by our 
men that provisions were scarce, we were obliged to 
remember that one cannot always shoot for pleasure. 
Later on we sighted a herd of wild buffaloes, none 
of them comparable to our solitaire, but tempting 
enough to bring my No. 10 Paradox into action again. 
Two of them fell. The rest melted themselves with 
disconcerting rapidity into the landscape. 

A dull, rumbling sound I had been unconsciously 
noticing for some time seemed to be drawing nearer, 
and I glanced toward the sombre mass of the oasis 
just as the scarlet and gold of the low sun set fire to 
the land as far as we could see, blinding us all 
more or less with its sheaves of slanting rays. It 
was apparently causing a queer phantasmagoria of 
light and shadow, for the clump of heavy trees ap- 
peared to stretch and stretch to the left, rendering its 
shape grotesque and unreal. I rubbed my eyelids, 
looked again, and stopped in stupefied wonder. 

Shadows? Trees? Not at all, but instead a solid 
host of wild buffalo ranged like an army across that 
long, throbbing curtain of glory that barred and over- 
topped the horizon. Feur hundred in number they 
must have been at least; and we remained motionless 
for a time in wondering contemplation of such tranquil 
magnificence. Any but born hunters would have been 
content to witness such a spectacle, but we were in- 
flamed thereby with a desire for fresh slaughter and 
fresh dangers, Unhesitatingly we slid from our sad- 
dles and crept on our stomachs toward them, under 
cover of the wood edge. Odderat, who must’ have ac- 
quired pretty nearly as many wiles as Ulysses, sud- 

enly began to imitate with rare perfection the call of 
the little boufflon, and at the sound the army started 
at a slow, dignified pene to meet it. ~ 

We kept on crawling, profiting by each any every 
fold of ground: a maneuvre which, combined with 
the enemy’s approach, soon brought us within forty 
metres of their front rank. At a sign Odderat, Mottet, 
and I selected three leading animals commanding the 
march, and, jumping up together, we fired before they 
could get over their surprise. Our luck was still with 
us, for the three superior officers of the buffalo forces 
fell simultaneously with a crash which sounded to my 
excited fancy as if it could be heard for miles. 

Happily, the others did not dream of attacking us. 
The suddenness of our appearance dazed them, and, 
executing with the unanimity of Panurgian sheep an 
oblique right about face, they galloped off with a 
deafening thunder of hoofs. : 

Little will I say of the retraite which followed and 
lasted through three interminable hours of trouble and 
tribulation. At last we saw the first canhas of Vo-Dat, 
and farther on our encampment, where good fare and 
cheer were in readiness. But, alas! once dismounted, 
we found that we were too done up to eat, and halt- 
ingly did we seek our narrow camp beds. How good 
it. was to stretch at full length after all this! I felt 
at peace with all the world, human and animal, and 
almost at once I drifted into a curious dream that 
showed me an interminable line of winged buffaloes 
ready to bear us all upward to the Paradise of hunters, 
where St,-Hubert, with his wonderful white cross-bear- 
ing stag, was waiting to feast us. 




















MAKING READY TO RAISE THE “MAINE” 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN IN HAVANA HARBOR, SHOWS: CAPTAIN H. B. FERGUSON (SEATED) AND TWO MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION SENT BY THE WAR DEPART- 

MENT, PREPARING TO MAKE BORINGS AROUND THE WRECK OF THE “ MAINE,” IN PREPARATION FOR RAISING HER. THOUGH THE EXPOSED MASS OF THE OLD BATTLE- 

SHIP HAS BEEN BATTERED AND BLEACHED BY TWELVE SEASONS OF SUNS AND STORMS, IT IS HOPED THAT HER HULL, EMBEDDED AND PRESERVED IN MUD, MAY YET 
PROVE SERVICEABLE ENOUGH TO BE INCORPORATED INTO A NEW FIGHTING VESSEL 
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Princeton’s Memorial to Grover 
Cleveland 


A Lorty tower is to be erected at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, as a national memorial 
in memory of Grover Cleveland, at an ex- 
pense of $100,000, of which three-quarters 
has been already subscribed. An appeal 
is being circulated for the remaining $25,- 
000, so that the actual work of construe- 
tion may be speedily commenced. 

This tower will be erected upon the 





tectural strength and beauty, with interior 
accommodations for memorial purposes, 
including personal and national relics 
associated with Mr. Cleveland. It will 
form the central shaft in connection with 
which will be erected other buildings in 
the future, to form what is known as the 
Graduate School, with which Mr. Cleve- 
land was so closely identified during the 

















The Memorial Tower to the late Grover Cleveland, together with the 
buildings of the Graduate School, as they will appear when completed 


tract known as the old golf-links—a site 
commanding a wide sweep of country, 
from which it will be distinctly visible to 
the millions of people passing yearly over 
the railroads and the public highways. 
The tower will be about one hundred 
and fifty feet high by forty feet square, 
of a silvery-gray stone and of great archi- 


last years of his life, and for which the 
Wyman and other bequests, aggregating 
several million dollars, have recently been 
made, 

The contributions to this memorial have 
come from all parts of the country. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Henry 
D. Winton, of Hackensack, New Jersey. 





The Gentler View 


THE UNREASONABLENESS OF PUNCTUALITY 
By Florida Pier 


PUNCTUALITY is one,of those strange 
outgrowths of civilization which remain 
wholly acquired and forever unnatural. 
It is a thing so foreign to us, yet so 
smilingly born, that when a pause points 
out its unreasonableness it is instantly 
grouped with stays, shoes, and other un- 
believable attributes evolved with such 
nefarious slowness that we have submitted 
to them unawares. The fact of time’s 
having been divided into such minute par- 
ticles as seconds, and of our much, though 
unhappy, obedience to time-tables, clocks, 
and schedules, says a great deal for the 
possibilities in us. If we, complicated 


~ vagaries that we are, have continued to 


bring about an at least occasional agree- 
ment with time-tables, and this without 
serious injury to ourselves, there is noth- 
ing of which we shall not become capable 
eventually. Socialists, optimists, “ and 
makers of Utopias are seen to have 
built their fair hopes on firm foundations. 

It is not only the difficulty we experi- 
ence in being punctual—that is but to be 
excepted. Our successful attempts should 
call forth surprise. It is the writhing 
protest plainly visible in every person 
hurrying for a train which pronounces 
the thing unnatural. Seething discom- 
fort, painfully disordered emotions, are 
under every travelling-cloak. When for 
any reason, such as losing the train, dis- 
simulation is thrown off, the turgid state 
disclosed shows at what a cost we are 
punctual. The mere losing of a train 
would never justify the eruption that in- 
variably follows such an event; it is all 
that has gone before which has stirred 
and curdled the very juice of our soul. 
Catching the train is what gets one into 
such a state that losing it is the last and 
unbearable straw. If one strolled by ac- 
cident into a station and saw all the 
trains just pulling out, one’s disappoint- 
ment would be of the lightest. The in- 
cident would be a mere dropping in to in- 
quire into the situation, and on things 
not looking favorable the time could be 
pleasantly passed until a day arrived bet- 
ter suited for travelling. 

But to set an hour on which one posi- 
tively must’ arrive at a place—it involves 
such lengthy suffering. To arrive at a 
certain time is to leave at a stipulated 





hour. That means calculating the start 





from the house, the precise minute at 
which dressing must be begun and fin- 
ished, the allotment of carefully planned 
time to various small details, such as 
trunks and last directions, and all this 
in direct contradiction to the ways and 
instincts of one’s nature. To act in ac- 
cordance with minutely apportioned time 
is to cut off all impulse, all originality of 
idea, all play of fancy. Moods must be 
suppressed, for what if one underwent a 
complete change of thought and, as a con- 
sequence, felt out of conceit with trains 
for the time being? Once started toward 
the station, one cannot stop to speak to a 
friend, spend a quiet afternoon in the art- 
gallery, or welcome any other alternative, 
no matter how agreeable. ‘The bigger side 
of oneself must be suppressed, shut off, 
and only the affectation of giving al- 
legiance to a certain arbitrary engine 
allowed to breathe and thrive. The 
champing and shying and battling of one’s 
ill-treated parts is titanic. ‘“ Are we to 
buckle under to a given minute?” they 
ery, and half ashamed, aware of the un- 
reasonableness of your demand, answer, 
apologetically, “I am more than sorry; 
but they gave me a ticket in return for 
my promise,-and so, you see, I’m quite 
hopelessly bound.” _ 

recision as to time indicates a simple 
mechanism,’ a few rudimentary wheels 
that, set going, are but capable of the 
most single-minded revolutions. Yet a 
human being whose emotions and moods 
are like curling vapors is daily expected 
to keep on amicable terms with time. It 
is a splendid example of discipline, and 
those dear, irritating, sometimes madden- 
ing people who have no eonception of 
time and no respect for it or interest in 
it, who endeavor to lead their lives as 
though it did ‘not exist; are, in this one 
spot in the brain, eozoic. To be invari- 
ably punctual, and to be it with ease even 
for minor matters stich as breakfast, is 
to be so civilized, so expert in the use of 
this grafted faculty, that decided ex- 
plosions in other lines are imperative just 
to disprove a charge of effeteness. 

Those excited exclamations of peoplé 
meeting are a touch of naturalness which 
will not be downed. The cries of, “ Ah! 
here you are!” and, “ Well, I’ve come!” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 





show that in our inner honest hearts 
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we still regard punctuality as something 
of a miracle. 


The penetrating powers of rain are sur- 
prising. It gets through undiscoverable 
cracks and beneath the stoutest of rain- 
coats; and not content with these really 
substantial successes, it makes its way to 
the marrow of one’s intentions and dilutes 
plans and washes out the color of one’s 
enthusiasm. Rain doesn’t change one’s 
mind; it wipes out any ideas the mind 
once conceived and instinct sends one, a 
flopping figure, toward home. Interest in 
scenery is obliterated with a complete- 
ness only attributable to wetness. Ren- 
dered forgetful of what it was that 
brought one out, what needs and inclina- 
tions started one off, one is washed blank 
by the rain which reaches even that inner 
fount known as shame. No matter how 
boastfully one started out on an expedi- 
tion, one returns home when it rains; for 
along with the other things rain got to, 
it mercifully found and dispersed com- 
pletely that cocky dry feeling of, “ Be a 
sport. Don’t give in when you've once 
started out.” 





Eider-down Farms 


No other down is so highly esteemed or 
brings so high a price in the world’s 
markets as that of the eider duck. In 
Iceland and the Westmann Islands, where 
these birds nest, they are rigidly protected 
by law and by public sentiment. 

These ducks make their nests of down 
from their own breasts. They pluck the 
down out with their bills and form it into 
a circular mound that has the property 
of retaining heat to an extraordinary de- 
gree. If this down be removed, the duck 
supplies a second, and even a third lot 
from the same source. 

The eider-farms in Iceland are fre- 
quently situated on little islands off the 
coast covered with low hummocks. To 
protect the brooding ducks from the 
elements the Icelanders construct smail 
shelters of rough stones. On these farms, 
it is said, the ducks become so tame that 
any one with whom they are familiar may 
handle them without frightening them. 

Separate buildings on the Icelandic 
eider- farms are devoted to the cleaning 
of the product. Down clings tenaciously 
to anything on which it is thrown, a 
circumstance that is utilized in cleaning. 
it. There may be seen a number of frames 
of an oblong shape, and along these num- 
bers of strings are loosely stretched. The 
down is cast on these near one end, and a 
piece of wood is drawn rapidly backward 
and forward over the other end. The 
down clings to the strings, but all im- 
purities, such as grass and seaweed, fall 
to the ground. 

It takes a quantity of down to make 
even a small weight, and several nests 
must be used to obtain even a moderate 
amount of down. The price at the farm is 
about two dollars and a half a pound. 











THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
tien HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
C.e's 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceoys DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar: 4%, 





dene 
DAME NATURE HINTS 


When the Food is Not Suited. 








When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong, it is generally with 
the food, The old Dame is always faith- 
ful, and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 


“which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
EET es 


“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried various kinds of break- 
fast food, but they were all soft, starch 
messes which gave me distressing head. 
aches. I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to’ benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards, Toast 
and coffee were no better, for I found the 
toast very constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit the old 

coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, and 
use Postum and ye aber instead. I 
shall never regret: taking his advice. I 
began using them three months ago. 
_ “The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have no more of the 
distressing sensations in my stomach after 
eating, arid I never have headaches. I 
have’ gained 12 pounds in weight, and feel 
better in every way. 

“Grape-Nuts. make a delicious as well 
asa nutritious dish, and T find that Postum 
is easily digested and never produces 
dy: symptoms.” ‘There’s a reason.” 

‘the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 






















A DAILY NEED , 
Not an Occasional Luxury ~ 
THERMOS = 


Keeps any liquid or solid hot without heat, 

and cold without ice, unti! ready for use. 
THERMOS 

is necessary to every member of the family 

from infancy to old age. Is necessary in 

the nursery and sick room; is necessary 

to the working men and women, to the | 


housewife and pliysician, to automobilists, 


travelers, campers—to KVERY BODY, 
THERMOS 

is so wecessary to YOU that we have pre 
pared a booklet, full of interesting ‘Thermos 3 
facts, which we wil! gladly mail on request. 
This NEW booklet not only describes but F& 
illustrates the entire Thermos product E 
bottles, jars, tea and coffee pots, decanters, 
humidors, carrying cases, tire trunks, 
portable motor restaurants, carrying cases, 


etc., etc. 

THERMOS 
is pre-eminently the wanted gift. ‘The 
giver is assured of conferring supreme 





pleasure on husband, wife, son, daughter 
on ANYBODY you desire to please. If 
— doubt this you won’t after you read the 
sovklet, because then you'll know. 


THERMOS 


is sold throughout the world by over 50,000 
good stores. But ; lease be cautious—look 
for the name “‘Thermos”—it’s on every 


Thermos article. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTILE COMPANY | 
Thermos Building, 243-247 West 17th St., 
NEW YORK, U.S.A, 


i] 

ALWAYS if} THE 
SA hi { ME 

GOOD ““\OLD 


dust Observe for Yourself — § 

Pronounced Individuality | 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
than mere wordscan 
escribe, areBlatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 
those whoreally appreciate 
character quality in 








THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUS, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON  BLATZ2’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 








—PATENT— 


and Trade-Mark Business solicited from 
Responsible Manufacturers & Inventors 


Werefer to satisfied clients of highest rating in 42 States, 
Free Boox.ets of real value, and trustworthy advice. 
Patent Litigation—Infrinvement opinioas given 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWREN( E, 606 F St., Washington, D. C. 








Established Fifty Years 














THE INFLUENCE FROM ABROAD 


ZN account of the great amount of 
(> foreign capital invested here and 
Q) Europe’s continuous buying and sell- 
ing of American securities, the in- 
fluence of the foreign markets on 
\ our own is a factor of absolutely 
first-class importance. There come 
& times, of course, when the influence 
from abroad is. less directly ex- 
pressed than at others, but it is always there—an 
insistent force, and strong enough on several occasions 
in recent years to have turned the market in the very 
face of apparently governing local conditions. 

The present is one of these times when the foreign 
influence is more directly expressed. Early in the 
year we sold the European bankers about $150,000,000 
of newly created American bonds; or, to put it an- 
other way, the foreign bankers loaned us that much 
new capital. By these operations another hitch was 
put in the knot holding together our own and the 
foreign markets. And later in the year, when further 
big foreign purchases of American stocks and bonds 
were made, the connection was drawn even closer. It 
has come about, in consequence, that Europe’s attitude 
on our securities has become a consideration of the 
greatest importance to us, and the state of the foreign 
markets a primary influence on our own. 

That being the case, certain changes which have been 
coming over the complexion of the foreign markets 
during the past few weeks are worthy of very serious 
attention. In London, for instance, and quite unex- 
pectedly, the official rate at which the Bank of Eng- 
land will lend money (the bank rate) has been jumped 
to four per cent. In Germany the same thing has 
taken place, the advance in that case carrying the 
Reichsbank’s minimum loaning rate to five per cent. 
In Paris no official change has been announced, but a 
sharp rise has taken place in the rate at which money 
is being loaned. From all three of the markets men- 
tioned, furthermore, the report comes that loaning 
rates are expected to become even stiffer than they are 
now. 

As this situation has been developing, and one 
danger-signal after another has been hoisted in the 
foreign markets, there has been;a good deal of anxious 
inquiry here as to whether a financial storm may not 
be blowing up abroad and as to‘how we are likely to 
be affected. Were conditions on the foreign markets 
to become such as to induce extensive selling of the 
American securities placed abroad during the current 
year, the effect on this market might be a serious 
matter. 

In ithe way in which the financial situation abroad 
has been changing during the past few weeks there 
exists good reason for keeping a close watch on con- 
ditions, but nothing that has happened as yet warrants 
the idea that there is trouble ahead and that it can- 
not be obviated. Rising money-rates in all the foreign 
markets do not, it must be admitted, constitute a re- 
assuring development, but October is normally a time 
when money is much in demand abroad as well as here 
and when rates may be expected to rise. The action 
on the part of the great foreign government banks in 





raising their loaning rates came earlier than was ex- - 


pected, but by no means proves the imminence of 
trouble. On the contrary, the fact that these pre- 
cautionary measures have thus early been taken makes 
it seem altogether more likely that the threatened 
trouble will be averted. 

Under the central bank system prevailing abroad, it 
must be borne in mind, the raising and lowering of 
the official loaning rate is one of the most effective 
methods by which the equilibrium of the markets is 
maintained. Overspeculation, inadequate reserves, the 
taking of too much gold by foreign markets—these 
and many other causes of trouble can often be checked 
by means of a rise in the bank rate. Take the situa- 
tion in London just prior to the recent action by the 
directors of the Bank. From all sides came a demand 
for gold. Russia wanted it for her war chest, and, by 
reason of her big wheat exports this year, was in a 
position to take it. Egypt, on account of the favor- 
able outturn of this season’s cotton crop, was in a 
similar position. Willing to pay a premium, Germany 
was constantly in the market for whatever new gold 
was to be had. From all directions came the demand 
for the precious metal, making it impossible for the 
Bank of England to get gold with which to keep up its 
own reserve. 

It seems strange to us in this country, where there 
is no head to the banking system and every bank pulls 
for itself, that the raising of the bank rate by the Bank 
of England or the Reichsbank can have the world- 
wide effect it does. World-wide, however, is exactly 
the adjective to apply to the influence exerted by such 
action. The Bank of England, for instance, as was the 
case a few weeks ago, finds that so heavy are the de- 
mands upon its gold-supply that money-market trouble 
is threatened. The directors meet and decide to put 
up the bank rate. That, in effect, means that the 
home money-market is to be made more attractive to 
capital. At once British money which has: been em- 
ployed abroad begins to flow back to London, the opera- 
tion of returning this money so affecting the exchange 
rate on London as to make it impossible for the foreign 
markets to keep on taking gold. 

Just that is what has been happening in the present 
case. A month ago the Bank of England found itself 
in the position described, with every indication that 
unless something were done to stop the inroads on its 
gold-supply a serious disturbance would inevitably oc- 
cur. Something was done. Remembering the lesson 
of last year, when procrastination in raising the bank 
rate made all kinds of trouble later in the season, the 
directors of the Bank met and at once put up the rate. 


By Franklin Escher 


It was a decided step to take and more or less of a jar 
to the market, but the directors evidently were figur- 
ing that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
eure. 

Among those best fitted to judge, the idea seems to 
prevail that by the prompt action taken the threatened 
trouble has been averted. At the first gold auction 
held after the advance in the bank rate was made the 
Bank of England secured all the gold offered—some- 
thing which the “ Old Lady” has not been able to do 
for a long time past. That does not mean, of course, 
that Egypt and Argentina and the others will not be 
able to get any more gold in London this season, but 
it does mean that the depredations of the outsiders 
have been got well under control. 

Strong support of this opinion that the recent de- 
velopments in the foreign money-market ought not to 
be viewea with alarm, but rather with sober realiza- 
tion that through their having taken place far more 
serious trouble has been averted, is to be found in the 
strong position of the Bank of England. At the time 
of writing, for instance, the ratio of reserve to liability 
recorded by the Bank is fifty and three-eighths per 
cent., which is about four per cent. above the average 
for the corresponding week during the past decade, 
and has, indeed, been only twice exceeded in recent 
years. Total reserve is the largest held at this season 
for six years, while only once since 1904 has the pres- 
ent amount of bullion held been exceeded. Loans, 
furthermore, are smaller than they were in 1907, 1906, 
or 1905. All this speaks of a position of very great 
strength. When the bank rate was jacked up, evident- 
ly the object was not to enable the bank to fortify an 
impaired reserve position so much as to keep the forti- 
fication intact. 

But even though the threatened trouble in the for- 
eign markets has been averted by prompt action, there 
still remains the question as to whether the preventa- 
tive measures taken may not start a selling movement 
of the American securities recently placed abroad. It 
meant a great deal to us when these securities were 
taken off our hands earlier in the year, and in spite 
of all the improvement which has taken place we are 
not yet in a position to take them back. To the re- 
covery in the bond-market which has just got under 
way, it means everything that these securities should 
stay where they are and not be forced back on this 
market. 

Question as to the amount of American bonds likely 
to be sold in this market by the foreigners depends 
largely on the extent to which the process of dis- 
tribution has gone. If the foreign bankers who took 
the bonds from us have been successful in widely dis- 
tributing them among their clients any selling which 
takes place is sure to be scattered and not of much 
account. If, on the other hand, the bankers abroad 
who took these big blocks of bonds off our hands have 
been unable to dispose of them and are themselves 
lugging them along, it would be anything but sur- 
prising if they were to attempt to lighten their load 
by selling heavily in this market. 

Bankers have a way of keeping to themselves the 
facts connected with their business, and it is not the 
easiest thing in the world to say whether the bonds 
sold in Europe this spring have or have not been 
thoroughly distributed, but judging from the reports 
of American bankers returning from abroad, it would 
seem as though the foreign bankers had been pretty 
successful in what they had set out to do. As was 
pointed out by one man who had a good deal to do 
with the negotiations which resulted in the placing 
abroad of at least one big block of bonds, conditions 
on the other side are such that these foreign invest- 
ment houses run little or no risk when they take on 
an issue of securities. In France, especially, where 
the attitude of the investment houses toward their 
clients is one of absolute paternalism, is this the case. 
On the lists of every one of these houses are the names 
of thousands of small investors who, so far as their 
investments are concerned, -rely absolutely on the ad- 
vice of their banker. The latter, indeed, doesn’t have 
to buy an issue of bonds as we do here and take his 
chances on being able to retail it at a profit. Before 
the bonds come into his hands at all he is able to figure 
pretty well just where he is going to distribute them. 

And that the American bonds sold in Europe this 
spring were intended for wide distribution among the 
small investors is evidenced by the small denomination 
into which the bonds were broken up before they were 
shipped over. In the case of St. Paul’s $50,000,000 
issue, for instance, no less than 400,000 separate bonds 
were sent to the other side. Bonds averaging $125 in 
value, evidently, could only be intended for sale to the 
investor of exceedingly mcederate means. And among 
that class, which in Europe is so very much larger 
than it is here, most of these bonds are believed to have 
found permanent lodgement. The storm of 1907 swept 
over the American securities thus lodged abroad with- 
out turning up more than a loose stone here and 
there. Barring, perhaps, a war or great national dis- 
aster, nothing except the advice to sell, coming from 
the banker himself who sold the investor the bonds, 
would induce him to part with them. If it is a fact 
that these bonds have been so distributed, we have 
little cause to fear that they will be thrown on the 
market, now. or at any other time. 

With regard to the placing of any more of our securi- 
ties on the other side the ease is a little different— 
it is one thing to hold on to an investment already 
made, but something quite different to keep adding to 
it. With the situation abroad shaping itself as it is, 
and such strong precautionary measures being taken, 
it is a good deal of a question whether there is any 
considerable amount of foreign capital available for 
investment in American securities. A few weeks ago, 
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it is true, a block of $7,500,000 of Union Pacific re- 
funding fours were sold in London, and more lately 
there has been a report of the placing abroad of a 
block of the Chesapeake convertibles, but in neither 
case have the details been given out, nor does it ap- 
pear that any effort is being made to distribute these 
bonds on the other side. 

With political conditions as unsettled as they are, 
and, more particularly, with the government’s attitude 
toward the corporations as undefined as at present, any 
extensive foreign participation in new issues of Amer- 
ican securities is out of the question. By the reports 
they have received on the political situation here, the 
foreign bankers, according to the most trustworthy 
advices, have been put in a frame of mind where it 
is useless to approach them on the subject of new 
capital flotations. After the elections, they say, and 
after it has been seen what kind of treatment the rail- 
roads are to receive from the Commerce Commission, 
it will be time enough to talk about locking up more 
money in American bonds. 

In the foreign financial situation, then, and in its 
bearing on conditions here, there exists little ground 
for uneasiness or for the belief that from that quarter 
may be expected a check to the incipient. recovery in 
the market here. Developments such as- have taken 
place on the foreign markets during the past few weeks 
do not, it must be admitted, make for rising security 
prices, but by no means does it follow that prices must 
be adversely affected. A month ago it looked as though 
the foreign markets might by this time be exerting a 
depressing influence on the market here, but on account 
of the way in which the situation abroad has been 
handled there seems now to be not the least ground for 
believing that it will develop into an unsettling in- 
fluence. 





When the Armstrong law was passed, in 1906, with 
its provision that the insurance companies must get 
rid of their holdings of stocks within five years, it 
was figured that ample time had been allowed for the 
disposal of these securities. As it has turned out, 
nearly four of the five years allowed have passed and 
yet the insurance companies find themselves with the 
majority of the stocks as of 1906 still on their hands. 
Every effort to dispose of holdings has been made, 
and, as President Peabody of the Mutual recently re- 
marked, no fair bid has been refused; but the times 
have been unpropitious for the liquidation of securi- 
ties of this sort, and the end of the fourth of the five 
years allowed finds the companies with some $100,- 
000,000 of stocks still unsold. Valuable, moreover, as 
are most of the shares in question, few of them have 
a ready market. Except at ruinous sacrifice in price, 
it is hard to see how the liquidation can be completed 
before the end of next year which is the limit of the 
allotted time. 

Speaking of this matter recently, the head of one of 
the big companies in New York declared that it would 
be necessary for the insurance companies to go before 
the Legislature this winter and ask for an extension of 
time. The framers of the Armstrong law, he pointed 
out, when they fixed upon five years as a period suf- 
ficiently long for the liquidation of the insurance 
companies’ holdings of stocks, were unable to foresee 
the coming panic and the investment conditions which 
were to follow it. Five years during normal times 
would, perhaps, have been a sufficient period in which 
to dispose of the stocks in question. But not five years 
beginning with a panic and marked during most of 
their length by investment conditions making it im- 
possible to dispose of any security in any amount. 

In view of the conditions which have prevailed, and 
the predicament in which the insurance companies 
have been placed thereby, it seems altogether likely 
that they will be granted an extension of time in 
which to sell their stocks. The purpose of the Arm- 
strong law, after all, was not to hurt the companies, 
but to strengthen them. It seems as though the in- 
surance men ought not to have much trouble showing 
how it will hurt them if they are compelled to sacri- 
fice their stockholdings. They have acted in good 
faith, but they have been in the grip of conditions 
which they could not control. The Legislature, very 
probably, will take this view of the case and allow the 
insurance companies the time they need in order to 
dispose at a fair price of the stocks they hold. Definite 
settlement of*the matter will take a great weight off 
the market. 


As to the bearing on the bond-market of immediate 
conditions—the political unsettlement and the retro- 
grade movement in trade—it is apparent to how much 
less an extent such considerations influence high-grade 
bonds than even the best of stocks. It is very much 
of a question, indeed, whether the whole political factor 
must not be counted as an influence directly favorable 
to high-grade bonds. For, as the political cloud has 
lowered blacker and biacker over the country, there 
has been a natural tendency on the part of investors, 
averse to taking chances, toward putting their money 
into the safest possible form of security—high-grade 
bonds. By the political. developments of the past few 
months stocks have been greatly shaken, and what 
may still happen it is impossible to tell; but high- 
grade bonds certainly are beyond the reach of this in- 
fluence. Allowing that the worst forebodings of the 
pessimists should come true—that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for instance, should order railway 
freight rates reduced—it is inconceivable that these 
great properties should not be able to earn their bond 
interest. Whatever may happen in stocks, nothing 
short of the subversion of the whole existing system 
could make good bonds unsafe. 





























Club Cocktails 


Mixed to measure— 
and measures up to 
your idea of what a 


real Cocktail should be. 











Simply strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 


Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 





Portable 
Typewriter 








Inthe U.S. (A product of the Elliott-Fisher factory.) 
SOLD ON APPROVAL 
TS * Bennett” Typewriter will double the 


efficiency and output of any one now doing his 
writing by hand. 





It is a practical, durable ma- 
chine, with standard keyboard, and has all of 
the essentials, also does ali the work of a 
high-cost machine. 

It is the only low-priced, portable typewriter 
using a ribbon—it is as small as an efficient machine 
can be (11x5x2 inches—weight, 44% pounds in case). 
Simplicity makes possible its low cost. 

Sent, express prepaid, to any part of the United 
States. If the “ Bennett” does not wholly meet 
your requirements, and is returned within ten 
days of its receipt by you, your money, less ex- 
press charges, will be refunded. 

Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. 
Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories 

Inquire price in foreign countries. 


F. W. K. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
366 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 














Pleasure Beyond Expectation 


is the experience of those who drink 


NS 


TT erow you will find the secret of ale’s 





growing popularity—a beverage that 

possesses charms that captivate all 

the senses besides satisfying the inner man. 
Restaurants, Cafes, Clubs, Chop Houses, Dealers. 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 
















Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


The Japanese Long-tailed 
Rooster 


From the common barnyard fowl the 
Japanese have evolved a rooster with tail 
feathers three yards long. The tails of 
these rare products of science and patience 
have been created during a century of 
eifort. In prize birds they often measure 
as much as five and even six yards in 
length. 

The birds are kept in long, narrow 
cages darkened to prevent the bird from 


making attempts to look downward. 
When the tail-feathers have grown to 


reach the bottom a bamboo perch is set 
back in the cage and bent so as to form 
an are. Thus set, the perch permits the 
feathers to hang free. The hapless curi 
osity sets all day on a bar a few centi- 
metres broad with head up and body 
straight. He is not permitted to leave 
the cage more than once in two days. 
After close confinement of between twenty- 
four and forty-eight hours, his keeper 
takes him out and permits him go walk 
for one-half hour. While the bird walks 
a man holds up the long tail feathers to 
prevent them from being worn and soiled. 
Once or twice during the month the bird 
is washed carefully with warm water and 
exposed to the air and sun to dry. When 
a bird is to travel, it is put into a long, 
narrow box similar to the boxes used by 
the Japanese for carrying their rolls of 
paintings. The tail is rolled up as closely 
as possible and shut into a compartment 
just fitted to its dimensions. 

Despite their close confinement, these 
birds are robust. They resist the heat 
and the cold remarkably well. of 
them live to the age of nine years. They 
are very tame and affectionate, not to 
say timid. The hens of this improved 
race are very pretty fowl, though not to 
be compared with their mates. They lay 
about thirty eggs a year. 


Some 


The Salaries of Clergymen 


For men of more than average educa 
tion and intelligence, ministers of the 
Gospel receive smaller salaries than any 
other class in the United States, the aver- 
age annual salary for all denominations 
being but $663. 

The denomination showing the highest 
average pay for its ministers is the Uni- 
tarian with $1,653 per year. Next in 
order of average salaries paid comes the 
Protestant Episcopal, next the Universal- 
ist, next the Jewish, next the Presby- 
terian, next the Reformed Church, next 
the Congregationalist, and next the Cath- 
olic Church. 

There are 186 religious denominations 

in the United States, of which fifteen have 
no regular ministry and sixty-five pay 
no regular or fixed salary to their min- 
isters. 
With the single exception of the Cath- 
olic Church, city ministers receive much 
higher salaries than those whose work 
lies in rural communities. In the Cath- 
olic Church the salaries are fixed by the 
diocese, and those ministers who are as- 
signed to country churches receive, on an 
average, as good salaries as those in city 
churches. 





Radium and Earth Heat 


Ir seems to be pretty well agreed among 
the scientists that radium is distributed 
very widely over the earth, being present 
in minute quantities everywhere. Since 
it keeps itself continually at a tempera- 
ture several degrees above that of its sur- 
roundings, the question has been suggested 
whether the presence of radium could ac- 
count for the gradual increase of tem- 
perature as we penetrate deeper into the 
earth. It is believed in some quarters 
that the amount of radium present, if 
uniformly distributed, would explain this 
increase and would account for all the 
heat lost from the earth. In that case 
the date calculated by Lord Kelvin, when 
this globe will be so far cooled as to be 
uninhabitable, might possibly be post- 
poned for a few million years. 





Ignis Fatuus 


ScrENTISTS have never explained — to 
their satisfaction the light known popu- 
larly as the “ will-o’-the-wisp” and also 
known as ignis fatuus. The phenomenon 
has been attributed to the combustion of 
carbons and sulphurs ignited by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. This theory has 
been shown to be a fallacy by persons who 
have passed their hands through the so- 
ealled fire and felt no heat. The strange 
fire flies fastest over cemeteries and over 
lowland and swamps when no wind is 
blowing. Superstitious people attribute 
the flickering fires to the souls of the 
dead. The most plausible theory is that 
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Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 
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that he is an insurable 


hands of those not versed in finance 
It lays them open to the machinations 


sum, gives a fixed monthly payment 


die. 


natural inclination to look you in the eye and tell the 
F’/3 truth. \@ Money is the counter in this game of life. 

72. while we do not love Money for its own sake, we realize 
)e that it is only money that can ward off want, woe, wretch- 


the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. 
out our hearts, and renders our work “9 
apprehension, uncertainty, doubt. \@ Life-insurance means assurance. 
lieve that nothing will increase a man’s earning power so much as the feeling 
roposition, and has made-all snug against stormy 
weather, and even never aaa itself. Yet money in a lump sum in the 


well-meaning men of the Colonel Sellers class who know just how to double 
it in a month. \¢ Realizing these things, and to meet a great human need, 
the Equitable is now issuing a policy which, instead of a paid in a lump 


payable for twenty years in any event. 
an income for your own future if you live. It will provide an income for your 
wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, sister or other dependent) if you 
And if you both live, it will protect you both. 


a man’s courage and weakens his 


And 


It is not want that eats 
it is the fear of want—worry, 


I be- 


is a burden, and sometimes a menace. 
of the tricky and dishonest, also— the 


as long as the beneficiary shall live, 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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Dowden’s Shakespeare 
“SHAKESPEARE 
HIS MIND AND ART" 
By Edward Dowden 
368 pages. Cloth, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
A HISTORY OF 


Classical Greek Literature 


By J. P. MAHAFFY 


An excellent scholar, a practised litterateur, a trav- 
eller, and a man of very large general cultuze, he 
writes with full knowledge of his subject, and 
with enthusiasm untainted by pedantry 





Two Volumes 
Cloth, $4.00; Three-quarter Calf, $7.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


|< Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 





separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 








financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe,and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘V'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Credi 
re it. cates of Deposit. 





the phenomenon is due to radioactive ema- 








nations rising from beneath the ground. 
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ON THE “MEXICO SPECIAL” 


(Continued from page 9) 
a final stirring up Colonel. Bill would bang down the 
trunk lid and pass out, not defeated, but declining 
decisive engagement. 

At Vera Cruz the Americans were taken in a tug 
about the harbor and into the Gulf by the terminal 
superintendent. On the shady side of the deck-house 
‘sat Adamson and Page and Murdock in serious dis- 
course. The theme was that no general could be a 
great general without risking’ the charge of brutality 
to his own men—for instance, in sending them into 
action when it meant.their slaughter. And it was a 
very hot day, too. Edgerley was hovering about listen- 
ing, and when discussion had waned in the heat he 
idled up to the trio and threw Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
name into the controversy. Now both Page and Adam- 
son are Southerners and instantly they crossed blades 
with Murdock. Edgerley puffed his cigar twice and, 
in the modern classic, “ beat it.” Then began again 
the battle of Gettysburg. After about half an hour’s 
fighting there was a scuffling on the left flank and re- 
inforcements arrived in the person of Colonel Bill. He 
had not an idea what he was getting into. He sank 
into a camp-stool with a great sigh, the. firing at 
Gettysburg ceasing for a moment, and said, suppli- 
catingly: 

“ Please let me come in here where it’s peaceful. 
Up on that upper deck there I’ve been in the very 
centre of an argument, almost a riot! Dwyer, of 
the Philadelphia Record, made the statement that no 
magazine in the world has ever done what the news- 
papers have not done. He has Holt and Viereck 
against him and they’re ready to bite. I just had to 
come away. Now what are you people talking about?” 

And it was Murdock who broke the truth to him. 

Everything under the sun was discussed during the 
trip — religion, science, politics, economics —and the 
club car, filled with men and smoke, served many an 
impassioned orator as a platform. Mr. Dee and “ Gov- 
ernor” Donly had, very properly, war to the knife 
over the cuts of meat purchasable in Canada and 
Michigan, Mr. Dee taking the Detroit side and Mr. 
Donly standing firm as a rock for Windsor. After 
half an hour’s argument the discussion collapsed, as 
it was discovered that no one present had ever enjoyed 
the distinction of purchasing a steak in Windsor. 
There were days when politics surged as a sea through 
the train, and one heard of little else save majorities, 
pluralities, logical candidates, cheap politicians, fine 
statesman, 1912, Governor of ——-, and such. Then 
some one would glance out of a window and cry, 
“Look! There’s Popocatepetl!” and there would be 
peace once more. No one ever suggested a look at 
Iztaccihuatl, because no one could pronounce it. 
Eventually it was reduced to ‘‘ Succotash-Seattle” by 
general assent, and it is close enough for use at any 
time. There was never the least discussion over the 
pronunciation of such names as that and Huitzilo- 
pochtli, Cuauhtemoc, Xochimileo, and Tzintzuntzan. 

At Tehuantepec, the place of many adventures, 
Bennett and Page engineered the amicable kidnapping 
of one of the natives, a small boy, Maximo Chinas, 
who was about eleven years old. He had acted as 
guide to Bennett the first day, and when it was time 
for the train to leave for Salina Cruz, twenty-one 
miles away on the Pacific side of the isthmus, it was 
decided to take Maximo. He was consulted, of course, 
and readily agreed to go upon the promise of his safe 
return that evening. Now whether Maximo had a 
hole in his pocket or distrusted Bennett, Page, & Com- 
pany is not clear, but the fact remains that before 
he boarded the train he divested himself of every 
valuable he possessed, to the last centavo, reserving 
only his blue shirt and white cotton trousers for im- 


mediate use, and, pushing his way through the crowd 
on the plaza, pressed his treasures into the hand of an 
elder matron. He was taking no chances. 

Maximo was a delight. He had never before. been 
on a train, never seen the ocean nor the ships upon it, 
nor is it at all likely that he had ever had so much to 
eat in one day as he had under the Bennett-Page 
chaperonage. He was escorted at once to the dining- 
car and literally stuffed. Page cut up his food and 
Bennett explained the mysteries of the napkin to him. 
That napkin business was a sore trial to Maximo. Its 
stiff whiteness awed him, but he soon discovered that 
he could keep it clean by wiping his hands on the 
front of his shirt. After he had disproved all previous 
physiological data concerning the capacity of the 
juvenile interior, an orange was presented to him. 
Certainly there was no room for it save in his hand, 
and as it was rather too large for him to hold Bennett 
suggested that he tuck it in the bosom of his shirt, 
where it might rest at least against his stomach. 
Then it was that Maximo grinned. With a bright 
glance from Bennett to Page, he lifted the front of 
his little. shirt half-way to his chin, baring his 
rotund, brown body. They are not wearing their 
shirts tucked into their trousers in Tehuantepec this 
season. As a compromise Maximo carried off the 
orange in the crook of his elbow. While the youngster 
certainly had the time of his life at Salina Cruz, 
Bennett did too, because he practised his Spanish on 
Maximo for several mortal hours. Late in the after- 
noon he was returned to his home-place, an envious 
crowd greeting him at the station. As the train drew 
out and Maximo could still be seen scurrying off 
some one remarked: ‘“ Well, we’ve given him the 
wanderlust. He'll be in New York next week.” 

When Dr. McDonald arrived in St. Louis, bound 
for Toronto, he looked for all the world like a Mexican 
cargador moving a family. He had everything on 
save the kitchen stove, and even that might have been 
in one of the bulkier packages. He was cruelly limited 
in having only two arms. There were zerapes in bun- 
dles, pottery in baskets, beads in festoons, valises, 
canes, umbrellas, overcoats—everything necessary even 
for a dash to the pole. However, he was not dashing 
when last seen going over the horizon; he was tread- 
ing very slowly and carefully, as if he had something 
asleep in one of his bundles. The doctor had trouble 
very similar to Colonel Bill’s over his purchases. He 
had been known to sit with hands clasped, staring 
in despair at his souvenirs spread out upon the seat 
in front of him, racking his brain over the problem 
whether he could put all these things in this basket 
or whether it would be better to put half in that one 
and half in the other. And this always left out a lot 
of things with no other basket in sight. Once he gave 
up in dismay, bundled them together, and stuffed 
them in a corner of the seat, and with an I’ll-attend- 
to-you-later look strode off to the club car. How he 
“attended ” to them was visible to the naked eye in 
St. Louis. The doctor was a sturdy, bearded Scot 
who has made a great record for himself in Canada. 
As editor of the Toronto Globe he has hit a head 
whenever he thought it should be hit, and he has hit 
hard. The normal Conservative majority in_ Toronto 
is about 25,000, and once the Conservative “ boss” of 
the city was nominated for the Mayoralty. Dr. 
McDonald was convinced that he was not a proper 
person to be Mayor of Toronto, so he wrote an entire 
page, giving his reasons in quite unequivocal terms, 
and the “ boss” went down to defeat. 

Another important political personage against whom 
he trained his double-shotted guns was an ex-Finance 
Minister of the Dominion, a man to be reckoned with. 
McDonald attacked his handling of the funds of the 


Independent Order of Foresters. Public opinion com- 
pelled this ex-Minister to bring an action for libel— 
and the doughty doctor won the suit. So this big man 
from Toronto was not entirely out of his element 
when, at San Juan Teotihuacan, he caught the axe 
from the hand of a much-surprised wood-chopper, 
drove it through the log with a few powerful strokes 
delivered in true lumberman’s form, and then brand- 
ishing the tool above his head like a battle-axe shouted 
at the silent natives something very convincing and 
terrifying in Gaelic. He certainly looked formidable. 

In the course of his varied studies, Mr. Dee must 
have taken a course in land-crabbing. At Coatza- 
coaleos, where the “ special ” camped for the night, he 
gave an unemulated example of his skill. The railway 
yard is fairly overrun with land crabs (Family 
Gecarcinide), many as large as their more familiar 
water relatives (Lupa diacantha or Neptunus ha- 
status), and it is a very unpleasant, creepy sound 
they make slithering over the ties and ballast. Some 
one brought one of the creatures into the club car, 
where it scratched about unpleasantly for a bad quar- 
ter of an hour. Then Mr. Dee heard of it and sallied 
forth, eager for the chase. With him went several 
beaters, and behind them came friends, admirers, ad-. 
visers, villagers, etc. As soon as the beaters made a 
crab break cover and take to the open plain a cry 
would go up, and Mr. Dee would come down, warily 
stalking the game, while the beaters kept him posted 
in subdued voices as to its location. Generally it was 
under a rail, its feet bunched, one eye on the beaters, 
the other on the relentless, unerring Nimrod. So, 
Mr. Dee leading, the hunting-party would approach 
the quarry. Mr. Dee had given instructions that he 
alone should be permitted to make the capture, so 
the rest of the party remained at a respectful distance, 
all alert for the shout which should signal the achieve- 
ment. It was too dark to make a camera available, 
and a flashlight would probably have sent all the 
game scurrying to the tall timbers beneath the rails 
and ruined a night of really superb sport. 

The first of the Gecarcinide to fall by Mr. Dee’s 
hands was a splendid specimen measuring fully six 
inches from tip to tip. He was an old fellow bearing 


"Numerous indications of having been pursued before, 


but not so successfully. In fact, he had lost one 
claw. But let not this detract from the exploit, for 
Mr. Dee catches the Gecarcinide with his bare hands, 
his BARE HANDS! The faithful beaters had quite 
fearlessly cornered it near a railway frog (steel, not, 
the Rana catesbiana), and there Mr. Dee, with only 
the glow of the beaters’ cigars to guide him, did 
pounce down and catch a claw in each hand, lifting 
the creature instantly to plain view. The cheer that 
went up must have shaken the eternal hills; it cer- 
tainly frightened all the younger and more timid crabs 
half out of their senses. Afterward Mr. Dee gracious- 
ly consented to show how the capture was made, but 
no one else attempted it. And so the sport went on 
until the bag numbered at least ten magnificent speci- 
mens. They were not kept, however, even for scientific 
purposes, but were set down as near their destinations 
as could be determined in the uncertain light. 

After the tenth capture the party was well content 
to turn toward camp, the lights of which could be 
readily seen across the railway plain, and there all 
turned in promptly and slept soundly until morning. 
The next day an effort was made to take a sunlight 
picture of Mr. Dee posed with his foot on one of the 
crabs, but at the critical moment the crab broke and 
the opportunity was lost. 

These are a few of the episodes of the journalistic 
journey through New Spain. They are products of 
their environment. Viva Mewico! 























THE DWINDLING RANKS OF THE “G. A. R.” 


THE FORTY-FOURTH NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC WAS HELD RECENTLY 


IN ATLANTIC CITY. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


GOVERNOR FORT OF NEW JERSEY (ON THE RIGHT), CHIEF VAN SANT (IN THE MIDDLE) AND VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN. THE VETERANS ARE DWINDLING SO 
RAPIDLY IN NUMBER THAT IT IS POSSIBLE THERE MAY NEVER BE ANOTHER ENCAMPMENT OF THEM; BUT A PROPOSAL FOR JOINT REUNIONS OF SURVIVING MEM- 
BERS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH WAS MOOTED AND RECEIVED WITH ENTHUSIASM AT THIS MEETING 
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The Puckerless Persimmon 


Tue scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have many 
queer problems to solve, but two of the 
oddest now before them relate to the per- 
simmon. The first is how to abstract 
what is known as the “ pucker” from the 
persimmon, and the other is how to grow 
that fruit without the “ pucker.” This is 
not, however, a new undertaking, as the 
department has been giving a most care- 
ful study to these problems for several 
years. There are some big varieties of 
persimmons that look almost like toma- 
toes, and they make a delicious spoon 
fruit when they are ripe; but they become 
too soft to ship after they have ripened 
on the tree, and if picked green and 
shipped like most other fruits their astrin- 
gency precludes them from being used as 
a food. 

The scientists at work on these two 
problems have discovered that the Japa- 
nese have for centuries been treating the 
persimmon with the fumes of sake. Sake 
is to the Japanese what whiskey is to 
Americans, although the two are very dis- 
similar. It was also discovered that the 
Japanese in the early days did not under- 
stand why the fumes of sake had the ef- 
fect of removing the “ pucker” from the 
persimmon; but the scientists at the De- 
partment of Agriculture say that it is be- 
cause it changes the tannin in the fruit 
into soluble crystals; and they have been 
testing all manner of alcoholic fumes, 
with the result that the problem of tak- 
ing the “ pucker” out of the persimmon 
has almost been solved, 

Then there is the persimmon that has 
no “ pucker.” This fruit was originally 
found by one of the department’s ex- 
plorers on an expedition into the interior 
of China. It grows south of the frost 
belt and, unlike the other persimmon, 
does not have to hang on the tree until 
it has become brown and cracked by frosts 
in order to be fit for eating. Specimens 
of this fruit are coming along well at 
some of the department’s experimental 
stations in the South, and it is predicted 
that they will appear in the Northern 
market before many years have passed. 





Burbank’s Rival 


As you know, in California there’s a cer- 
tain clever wizard 

Who has mastered agriculture all the way 
from A to izzard. 


By a complicated process through his 
cunning skill and power 

He’s produced by wondrous grafting many 
a novel fruit and flower. 


But a new sage has arisen whose great 
art sets at defiance 

Mr. Burbank’s childish efforts and his 
element’ry science. 


You may think my startling statement 
but a bold exaggeration, 

But I swear it’s strictly truthful, tho’ it 
may smack of sensation. 


Thro’ his doings The Wild Olive yields a 
fruit of heavenly savor 

That makes Luther’s crude productions 
but of mediocre flavor. 


Choe’late buds and luscious cherries are 
the harvest it has offered, 

Violets candied, Jordan almonds have its 
yielding branches proffered. 


Think—the scarcely known Wild Olive 

to produce in generous measure 

Fruit tike this, whose every nibble proves 
a gustatory pleasure. 


Tales and verses, says tradition, should 
embody lofty morals. 
Therefore, mine is: O you Luther, strug: 
gle to retain your laurels! 
JENNIE REIZENSTEIN. 





A Crow’s Stratagem 


A crow had been captured by the chil- 
dren in a Southern family and brought 
home and tamed. They were very fond 
of the crow and treated it with kindness. 
As in most houses where there are chil- 
dren, there was also a pet cat. The cat. 
and crow were not friendly. 

One day an unusually nice morsel was 
given to the cat. This the crow not only 
looked at with envious eyes, but made 
several attempts to secure. The cat beat 
off each attempt, however, and the crow 
had to resort to stratagem. ; 

Disappearing through the open door, he 
returned in a few moments with a long 
string that had been ravelled from a rag 
carpet. Placing this on the floor some 
little distance in front of the cat, he pro- 
ceeded to wriggle it as he had seen the 
children do when playing with the cat. 
The cat instantly jumped to eateh the 
string. This was, of course, exactly. what 
the crow wanted, and he poun upon 
the coveted morsel and flew away with it. 


cats in which the subtle suggestion of graceful curves, the ensemble 
of harmonious lines, satisfies every sense of proportion. 

The careful construction evident even in the most obscure details 
of these cars makes them ideal town cars for practically all seasons 
of the year. Again, as the limousine, its sizais greatly in its favor— 
not too large nor too small—massive and substantial-looking, yet 
not unwieldy. Because of its size it is easier on tires, and threads 
its way in and out among the larger vehicles of the crowded city, 
avoiding many of the delays of the more cumbersome cars. 

It is convenient to enter or leave—in fact, satisfactory for shop- 
ping, theater, calling, and the score of trips for which the city dweller 
needs a car. Richest leathers and handsomest broadcloths, cords, 
tapes, and every other detail, are of the kind found only in con- 
structions as conscientious as the White. 
example of efficiency than the White Gasoline Landaulet 
cars may be built, but none better. 
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I SHAT the White Limousines are in their class, the 
| White Landaulets are in theirs —the arbiters of elegance 





The Arbiters of Elegance 


—the models—the patterns for correctness of style. The 


There can be no finer 
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A legacy for you— 


a rich, mellow, old nectar — 


now made 


When ordering em- 
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Heroes of the Sea 


WHEN a marine disaster occurs it is 
usually the captain -who emerges. as the 
popular hero, But those who follow the 
sea for a living know how much more 
credit often is due to the men belowdecks, 
in the engine-room and the stoke-hold. 
On a sinking ship it takes far more 
courage to do one’s duty in those dark 
depths below the water-line, where little 
or nothing can be learned of what is tran- 
spiring up on deck, than it does on the 
bridge. When a vessel is doomed it is a 
fine quality of fearlessness that keeps the 
men at their posts until the last hope is 
gone and. the order comes to abandon the 
ship. But they do not see anything heroic 
about it. It is only “all in the day’s 
work ”—a part of the obligation of their 
jobs. 

The British steamer Sandal, homeward 
bound from Almeria to Aberdeen in 
March, 1908, with a cargo of esparto 
grass, was passing Portland Bill, in the 
English Channel, when a fire, which ap- 
parently had been smouldering in her 
cargo, broke forth and raged furiously 
under the hatches. At first a desperate 
attempt was made to subdue the flames, 
but the officers were not long in deciding 
that the only way to save the lives of 
those on board the vessel was to head her 
for the shore. 

This operation is one of extreme delicacy 
at all times, but, in this case, owing to 
the treacherous nature of the rock-bound 
English coast, it called for even more 
than usual care. The flames spread with 
alarming rapidity, and, to add to the 
other dangers, set the coal-bunkers afire. 
The deck-houses and boats were in ashes 
and the iron deck was red hot in places 
when the Sandal reached the point where 
the pilot came aboard. The engines were 
momentarily halted as he scrambled over 
the charred rail. As he took his turn at 
the blistering wheel he glanced overhead 
te where the crumbling fiags smouldered 
on the signal halyards, aft to where the 
officers’ quarters were engulfed in flames, 
forward at the gutted foreeastle, and sig- 
nalled sharply for full speed—to drive her 
for all she was worth. 

As the vessel ploughed forward the 
captain briefly gave the pilot an account 
of the start of the fire and the subsequent 
destruction of the upper works. Suddenly 
a half-naked figure staggered from the 
engine-room entrance and reeled toward 
the bridge. ‘ They got the better of me,” 
he gasped, waving a hand to where the 
flames were flickering from the engine- 


room skylight. ‘They drove me _ out, 
Captain, and now I can’t go back.” Then 


the brave engineer crumpled in a sense- 
less heap at the pilot’s feet. 

The deserted condition of the engine- 
room, with its pounding machinery run- 
ning free, now enormously increased the 
danger. To save the lives of those on 
board, either the engines had to be stopped 
or the ship swung around so that she 
headed away from land. In the latter 
case the crew would be engulfed by the 
fire which was now being held. in check 
by the headway of the vessel into the 
wind. Restoratives were applied to the 
stricken engineer. As soon as he regained 
consciousness he volunteered to try to 
make his way to the levers and stop the 
machinery. 

The captain was loath to let the 
engineer return to the roaring furnace 
from which he had so recently escaped, 
but there was no other way. The captain 
bade him farewell and turned to where 
the pilot stood at the wheel. As minute 
after minute passed, the two men on the 
bridge pictured in their minds the in- 
animate form of the engineer lying some- 
where at the foot of the ladders, and hur- 
riedly debated the advisability of waiting 
no longer and taking the chance of swing- 
ing the ship’s head around. Suddenly, 
however, they heard the rapid beat of the 
engines die away. A moment later the 
burning hulk came to rest. It was not a 
second too soon, for there were only a 
few feet of water under her keel. 

The Sandal’s engineer recovered from 
the effects of his injuries and still follows 
the sea. There are many similar cases 
of heroism on record. One was when the 
steamer Sardinia was destroyed by fire 
in the Mediterranean eighteen months ago. 
The engineers stood by the vessel’s engines 
and lost their lives while the passengers 
were being rescued. Another was that 
of the oil-tank steamer Silverdale, whose 
chief engineer lost his life while leading 
the fire-fighting crew against hopeless 
odds. 

It is not alone the engineer, however, 
who considers heroic action under trying 
circumstances in the bowels of the 
steamer as “all in the day’s work.” On 
several occasions the greaser, stoker, and 
coal-trimmer have shown that they, too, 
could be depended on to do their duty in 


the face of death if necessary. The loss 
of the steamer Cramlington, in 1908, 
through collision, is a case in point. 


Three of the doomed vessel’s firemen 
volunteered to stay at the furnaces and 
keep sttam up. It was not until the in- 
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; THE PRODIGAL FATHER’S RETURN 
BILL TAFT: “Say, if that’s Poppa’s notion of ‘Literary Calm,’ I wish he’d never 


come home.” 


Mr. Roosevelt, replying on September 13 to a request to comment on the Democratic victory in Maine, 
is reported to have declined, his reason being, “I have just returned from a hygienic tour to steep myself 


in literary calm.” - 
i From “Punch. 
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‘rush of -water. drowned the .fires-that they 


obeyed “the’ “engineer’s ‘order *to* get -on 
deck: > The engineer followed ‘when “he had 
decided -that further efforts, on~his. part 
would ,be;of no avail. Shortly afterward 
the -Cramlington went’ down. 

Sometimés there is an.amusing. side. to 
this ;devotion to duty; belowdecks.: -Not 
so many ‘years ago a British:tramp ship, 
outward bound, was crawling out of .the 
English, Channel through .one~ of the 
densest fogs: that the inhabitants of the 
coast had known in many years. Follow- 


ing the usual custom, the watches on the “ 


bridge and down in the engine-room had 
been doubled, extra men were on look-out, 
and the steamer’s horn was wailing forth 
a.warning to approaching craft. When 
night. closed down, rendering navigation 
even more difficult, the vessel crawled 
through the murk, her. screw barely. re- 
volving, and her siren piercing the fog 
at twenty-second intervals. © 

- Suddenly’ the “great bulk. of a liner 
loomed’ up. over: the bow of. the little 
tramp, .and a second. later: her steel prow 
crashed into the side of the’smaller craft. 
Down inthe engine-room of.the.tramp the 
second and*fourth engineers. were sharing 
the “stand-by *. watch: > The ‘senior was 
at the levers. while his assistant’ went the 
rounds of ‘the boilers. and. machinery. « In 
the collision the former was ‘killed out- 
right, but the fourth engineer. immediately. 
took. up his: position over’ the ‘body of his 
superior officer. 

As the ship was doomed, the ‘chief. and 
the third engineer immediately took 
steps to. see that>the machinery ‘in their 
charge was left in proper condition. for 
the final plunge of the vessel. © After the 
fires had been drawn to prevent the ship 
from being. blown to pieces when the 
water reached the furnaces, the: fire-room 
crew. were safely mustered on the deck. 
When all was done that could be in the 
short space of time at their disposal, the 
chief and third engineer scrambled up the 
ladders to the engine-room exit. 

During this time the fourth engineer, 
a young. lad straight from a Clyde ship- 
yard who was making his maiden trip, 
was still standing by his post among the 
disabled machinery. In his.mind was run- 
ning the well-meaning advice of the dead 
engineer who lay at his feet, advice given 
but a few moments before he had crossed 
the “last bar.” His duty was plain—he 
had to stick by his machinery until word 
came from the bridge that they were 
“finished with engines.” 

As the sea poured in through the great 
gash in the ship’s side and flooded. the 
floor plates to a depth of several feet, the 
young engineer swung himself up on the 
middle gratings, and there he’ stayed 
until the rising flood drove him to~ seek 
footing on the cylinder covers. The ship 
had now listed heavily and the slightest 
lurch might have thrown him from his 
temporary: shelter, but the “tops” were, 
of necessity, the last stand. 4 3 

About this time the chief engineer, 
hurrying the men along from their quar- 
ters to the upper deck, happened to take 
a. last. glance through the door of the 


engine-room and there saw the young 
fourth. 
“Mr. MeTodd!” 


“ Yes, sir,” answered the wet, blackened 
figure crouching on the swaying cylinder 
cover, momentarily removing: one hand 
from its grip on a ring-bolt to touch his 
peaked cap in a salute. 

“What in blazes are you doing there?” 

“ Standing by, sir,” explained the young 
engineer, in an aggrieved tone, as though 
he regarded the question as a needless one. 

At the gesture of command from his 
superior he floundered up to the door and 
clutched the helping hand of his chief. 

Smarting under the rebuke of his chief, 
which, in his opinion, might have been 
given in language a trifle less forcible, 
the’ youth hurried off in the darkness to 
where the bow of the liner loomed up 
out” of. the fog.: Gaining the forecastle 
head of his ship the young engineer 
swung himself over upon the anchor flukes 
of the liner. Later the crew of the liner 
heard feeble shouts for help coming over 
the bow of their vessel, and, searching for 
their source, discovered the youth hang- 
ing there, very cold, wet, and miserable. 

When day broke over the homeward- 
bound liner she was nearing port. The 
tramp ship had-disappeared many hours 
before beneath the surface of the sea. 
Seated in the liner’s mess-room the ex- 


‘fourth engineer of the tramp, dressed in 


a uniform several sizes too large for him, 
was receiving the condolences of the engi- 
neers of the mail-ship. They couldn’t 
understand his look of anxiety as, in their 
opinion, he had a lot to be thankful for. 
It all came out at last, however, when the 
rescued’ engineer, looking around the 
faces at the table, asked, 

“Dae you chaps think there’d be ony 
chance o’ me getting a berth wae this 
line?” 

One of the first things that he did after 
reaching port was to put in his application 
for a berth with the company. He is now 
a senior engineer on one of the finest 
ships in the transatlantic service. 



































_ Gargoyles a 


Ir is thought that the‘earliest of the 
more elaborate attempts: to transform 
roof-spouts into details * of*6rnament ‘is 
seen in the case of thé cathédfal ta& Rouen, 
where the figure of a great dragon was 
adopted for one of them. ; 

This grotesque and fearsome species of 
creature is said to have terrorized both 
banks of the Seine and to have ravaged 
terribly the city of Rouen until it was 
slain by St. Rominus, bishop of the cathe- 
dral there. In compliment to the valorous 
bishop, therefore, the carcass of the 

_ dreadful beast was embodied in stone and 
set up a8 a warning to all depredators and 
evil spirits. The name given to this crea- 
ture is said to have been “ gargouille,” 
and hence the name given to its effigy. 

One ugly creature having served as a 
model for a stone effigy on so famous a 
church as that at Rouen in the seventh 
century, it is easily conceivable that it 
may have set the fashion for other 
churches. The superfluous hideousness of 
so many of these objects certainly supports 
the notion that in part their sculptors 
were actuated by the idea of frightening 
the uncanny element from the sacred edi- 
fices of the worshippers. 

The beginning of all forms for the gar- 
goyle is the dragon, and toward the end of 
the thirteenth century, when the pro- 
priety of adopting this creature had _ be- 
come an old tradition of church architec- 
ture, the form of the monster was trans- 
formed into a thing of some approach to 
grace and elegance. In the meantime, 
however, almost every bird or quadruped 
of evil repute and of a figure that could 
by any malevolent ingenuity be distorted 
into something frightful had been sum- 
moned to the spiritual defence of the 
church; and, when animal shapes had 
been made to undergo every contortion 
that could be conceived, they were com- 
bined with human figures and faces. 

And so it happens that on many of the 
finest churches in Christendom may be 
seen not only almost every kind of bird 
and beast, real and legendary, but every- 
thing uneanny and diabolical in human 
form. . 





The Javanese Tiger-fight 


TIGER-FIGHTING is a: sport peculiar to 
Java. The tiger is set down in a trap in 
the centre of an enclosure, and is sur- 
rounded by a triple or quadruple line of 
spearmen, about a hundred yards distant 
from him. 

When all is ready, a Javanese advances 
at a very slow pace, to the sound of soft 
music, and sets fire to the trap, at the 
same time opening the door at the back 
part of the cage, which, by the way, is too 
narrow for the tiger to turn in. 

As the fire begins to singe his whiskers, 
the tiger gradually backs out. The man, 
as soon as he has opened the door, begins 
walking toward the crowd at a slow pace, 
and the slower he is the more applause 
does he gain. 

The tiger, meanwhile, having backed out 
of his burning prison, is rather astonished 
at finding himself surrounded by hundreds 
of people, each pointing a spear at him. 

lf he is a bold tiger, he canters round 
the circle, almost touching the spears. 
Then, finding no opening, he returns to 
the centre, fixes his eye on one spot, and 
with a loud roar dashes straight at it. 

He is received on the spears, and, 
though he crushes many, in half a minute 
he falls dead. 

In some instances, however, the roar and 
charge are too much for the Javanese, and 
they give way. The sport then becomes 
exciting for the spectators as well as the 
hunters, 





The Electrics of Taste 


Some time ago it was suggested that 
wherever a distinctive flavor is formed 
in the cooking or eating of certain things 
together the reason why they seem to im- 
prove each other is that a certain amount 
of electrical action is set up between 
them. Edwin Smith tried numerous ex- 
periments along this line, using the two 
eatables as elements in a galvanic bat- 
tery instead of the proverbial copper and 
zine, to ascertain if a current would be 
produced. Things generally eaten to- 
gether, such as raisins and almonds, pep- 
per and salt, tea and sugar, and many 
others were tried, and in every instance 
Smith found electrical action taking 
place, and procured a current. He stated 
as a result of his work that “ bitters and 
sweets, pungents and salts, bitters and 
acids” appear generally to furnish the 
elements for true voltaic couples. 

Among the things experimented on are 
the following, the first-mentioned element 
of the couple taking the place, in each 
instance, of the attacked element, or 
zine: raw potato and lemon juice, tea and 
sugar, nutmeg and sugar, horseradish 
and table salt, onion and beet, vanilla and 
‘sugar, starch and iodine. : 








Books or Travel? 


Not all of us have the time or 
money to go globe-trotting. We 
can all read books. Every worth- 
while spot on the globe which you 
wish to know more about is de- 
scribed in some book. Some of 
the new novels give descriptions 
of places you would like to visit 
that are almost as good as the trip. 

Get the book you want. All 
the important new books are dis- 
cussed and described on the page 
headed “Book: Land,” appearing 
every Saturday in the Mew York 


Morning American. 














THE HARPER PLAN) 


@ We will accept subscriptions for any peri- 
odical in the world at the publishers’ price 
or less. We are glad to send you, free, a 
catalogue giving the lowest prices. 

@ We have local agents in thousands of local- 
ities who perform a real service to their com- 
munity and make money at it.. They supply 
any periodical a family may want rather than 
try to sell periodicals families do not want. 
We furnish the information necessary to make 
you the best-informed person about periodicals 
in your town. 

@ The “Harper Plan,” in short, changes the 
irksome and often disagreeable job of a can- 
vassing agent into an agreeable, dignified, and 


profitable business which meets a real want. 


Our circular about the “Harper Plan” is sent 
for the asking. It is worth looking into. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




















Cutting Down the Greenback 


THE proposition of the United States 
Treasury to change and reduce the size 
of the United States currency about one- 
third is being received with protests from 
many of the largest financial institutions 
of the country, while on the other hand 
there are but few who favor the proposed 
change. 

The Treasury officials believe that such 
a reduction in the notes would bring 
about a large economy, while those in 
favor of the proposition maintain that 
the notes of smaller size could be handled 
with more ease than the present ones. On 
the contrary, the bankers, or most of them, 
insist that to reduce the size of the 
present notes would entail endless con- 
fusion in banks and counting-houses, be- 
cause of the many years it would take to 
retire the millions of bills now in circula 
tion; .that, while in the end it might 
mean a slight economy to the government, 
the added labor in the banks and business 
houses would cause a large increase in ex- 
pense, owing principally to the fact that 
all money-tills would have to be re- 
modelled. 

One of the chief arguments used against 
the change in size of the notes is that 
the smaller ones would enable counter 
feiters to produce bills that could be much 
more easily foisted upon the public than 
those now in use. A smaller note, it is 
claimed, would entail a reduction in the 
size of the vignettes, counters, and nu- 
merals, which are the principal guides in 
the detection of counterfeits, and all other 
engraved designs would also have to be 
reduced. 


Where Once I Was Happy 
—Revisited 


THERE is no strength in my heart, 
And cold are the deeps of my soul; 

Ev’ning is fair, but | j 
Knew day and its glories whole. 


All things here are the same, 

The house and-the hills and the lake; 
But then in my pulse was joy, 

And now in my heart is ache. 


[ watch the gentle mirth 
That others have here to-night, 
And my limbs go suddenly numb, 
Touched by a vague affright. 


Here was a land of song, 
And of pressure of hands and lips; 
Now Memory doth chant a dirge, 
And her sorrowful hair hangs to her 
hips, 
And a bitter draught she sips. 


The glimmering light still stays 
In the waters, in the sky; — 

But she who was more than sunlight 
It is dark, she is not by. 
" SHAEMAS O’SHERL. 





Three Londons 


RomMAN London lies buried about eight- 
een feet below the level of Cheapside. 
In nearly all parts of the city there have 
been discovered  tessellated pavements, 
Roman tombs, lamps, vases, sandals 
keys, ornaments, weapons, coins, and 
statues of the Roman gods. 

When, a little over a century ago, deep 
sections were made for the sewers in 
Lombard Street the lowest stratum was 
found to consist of tessellated pavements. 
Many colored dice were lying scattered 
about, and above this stratum was a thick 
layer of wood ashes, suggesting the débris 
of charred wooden buildings. 

While building the Exchange the work- 
men came upon a gravel-pit full of oyster 
shells, bones of cattle, old sandals, and 
shattered pottery. Two pavements were 
dug up under the French chureh in 
Threadneedle Street, and other pavements 
have been ent through in several parts of 
the city. The soil seems to have risen 
over Roman London at the rate of nearly 
a foot in a century. Still further must 
the searcher dig to find the third Lon- 
don, the earlier London to the Britons. 





The Tune of the Engine 


ENGINEERS, both locomotive and _ sta- 
tionary, judge of the condition of their 
engines largely by their “tunes” when 
running. Every engine has a tone of its 
own, and an experienced engineer, with 
bandaged eyes, could unhesitatingly pick 
out an engine to which he was accustomed. 
As a locomotive roars along the rails, the 
engineer is always listening, though sub- 
consciously, to its familiar tune, and if 
there comes the slightest discord, or if the 
tone changes, he knows instantly that 
something is wrong and makes an_ in- 
vestigation at the earliest opportunity. 
He may have no ear for music, but the 
change in the tone of his great machine 
will be at once noted, 
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